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WLUGBRATUERS, oC. 
| THE DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 
From Isaiah, xiii, 2—22. 


Lift up a banner on the lofty hill; 

Let the loud trumpet every valley fill ; 

Call forth the tribes whose arms can wield the sword, 

And let the chiefs and nobles hear the Lord !— 

“{, the Almighty, call; by my decree, 

Ye are my ministers: go, fight for me.’— 

Whence that deep roar, like thunder heard afar, 

Or nations fiercely crowding to the war *— 

’Tis the tumultuous rush of countless bands, 

That flock to execute the Lord’s commands: 

With eager joy from climes remote they come, 

Far as the extremest verge of heaven’s vast dome. 
Howl, howl, O, Babyloa! and shriek for fear ; 

Howl! for the dreadful day of God is near. 

Then hearts shall melt, arms faint, and strength decay ; 

Courage, like morning dreams, shall fade away, 

‘ferror shall seize the boldest ;— bitter woes, 

Like pangs by women felt in nature’s throes. 

With dread each man his fellow shall inspire, 

And every eye dart forth consuming fire. 

The firmament sball mourn in gloomiest night: 

Nor sun, nor moon, nor:stars shall shed their hight: 

Jhe heavens shal teen le, the arm eazth shall murvec, 

At the fierce anger of the Lord above. 

A man more scarce than purest gold shall be; 

Not Ophir’s precious wedge more rare than he. 

As flies the timid Jemb or hunted roe 

To its own herd—swift shall the stranger go, 

For who remain shall die:—not costliest gem 

From the impenaing doom shall ransom them ; 

All, all must die —Proud Babylon shall stand . 

No more—a waste like tainted Sodom’s land. 

On its cursed site shail spring no pasture green, 

Nor Arab’s teat nor shepherd’s fold be seen: 

Thither shall ravenous desert-beasts repair, 

And owls shall shriek and satyrs gambol there. 

In those gay halls, where minstrel notes now swell, 

Shall howling wolves and hissing serpents dwell. 

—— 


—_—_—_ — 


THE CUP OF HONOURS. 


It was one of the finest evenings that ever shone on the shore of 
Naples. The sea lay under the sun-beams like a huge golden plateau, 
edged with the innumerable buildings of the city and the suburbs, 
Ahat looked in the distance like incrustations of silver. The echoes 
of music from the various boating parties, and even the sounds of the 
city that came up softened and mingled, filled the air with harmony. 
The eye ranged from Miseno, with its bold purple promontory over- 
shadowing the waters, to Vesuvius, on the opposite side of the most 
lovely of all bays, sitting like a gigantic guard of this fairy region, 
crowned with a diadem of cloud and fire. Ali the heights were filled 
With travellers enjoying the magnificent landscape in the cool uf the 
sea-breeze ; even the peasantry, accustomed as they were to the 
sight, stopped on their way home up the hills, and exulted in their 
having acountry which the world could not equal. 
Butin the midst of all this beauty and exultation there sat a man, 
who seemed neither to see the one nor share in the other. He was 
“vidently young, and as evidently under some heavy misery of mind; 
‘Or, as he sat on the side of the Solfatara, he was observed to start 
v4 freqnently and hurry forwards, as if he had forgotten the hazar 
“ous height, or had intended to throw himself down the precipices 
= Whose very edge he was treading ; he would then lift his eyes to 
Jeaven, beat his forehead, and tear his hair, with the violence of Ita- 
"a0 passion. Those extraordinary gestures naturally caught the eyes 
of the strangers, on the different points of the mountain: but the 
difficult spot on which he hed fixed his seat repelled the generality, 
and those who at last reached him received such repelling answers, 
hat (hey soon left him to bimeelf. 
" the general eye, too, was now fixed upon a moreamusing oliject ; 
“Here was'a felueca race from the point of Capri. The king's barges 
nan on the water, followed by a large train of the nobility in their 
ia ae the whole swept end sparkled along like a flight of flying- 
a a as pie came towards the centre of the bay, a boat with a 
ean pote suddenly took the lead, beating all the ten and twenty- 
hed wo ; oupes, barges, sparonaroes, every thing. The sea-breeze 
my es es up, all the feluccas hoisted their sails ; they were not 
evidently did one the vigorous rower alone kept them behind, and 
he ae e a exert half bis strencth. Ashe came nearthe shore, 
are. me . elescopes that Were pointed to the water had but one 
mn. ~ tw sopranpronie eee. To the general surprise, he 
look back wt md - -— eames he sat, throwing an occasional 
intofoam fas fe ~ gi as ey that were plonghing the sea 
sauled anes hind, then dipped bis oar into the water, aad then 

Nigh again, w hile the boat absolutely shot along over the surge. 

. t p rere sm in the south; the scene below had been gradu- 

‘ng ‘or some time, and the boatman had scarcely darted 


| in and disappeared under one of the little wooded bills at the foot of | have tossed yourself down the side of the Solfatara, or jumped into 
Puzzuoli, when the whole royal show sank in shade, and but for the! Vesuvius supperless. You see the advantage of waiting awhile in 
innumerable lamps that twinkled on their tops and rigging, would | the worst of times—you would have been a cinder already, but for 
have been invisible. But they were still at some distance from land. | my luck in seeing you as I stept out of my boat. [had amused my- 
when the cloud that had sat during the day, gathering upon Vesu- self long enough with the king and his fools—long enough to bring 
vius, moved towards Capri, and began to discharge its thunders avd | them in the way of the gale-—as it happened; and if the gale does 
lightnings. The -epidity and tierceness of a Mediterranean storm not giye a handsome aceount of some, itis no faultof mine. He 
are proverbial; the breeze had now become a fierce succession of | laughed long and loud. “ Aye, by to-morrow morning there will be 
gusts that tore up the bosom of the waters: guns of distress were something besides fish to be caught in the bay, and something to be 
heard trom time to time, but all earthly sounds were speedily extin-| seen in the palace yonder besides bowing knaves covered over with 
guished in the incessant roar of the thunder. ‘The only light was | gold lace and rascality. I saw, aye, it was the very last look [I gave 
trom the long flashes that berst round the horizon, throwing a blaze | them; I saw,” said he, in alow wild voice, and with one of those 
of peculiarand frightful redness over the earth and sea. The young, strongly derisive gestures peculiar to the Neapolitans, “ one royal 
Italian gazed from his height on this conflict of the elements with | fool less in the world.” The Italian started and pronounced, “‘ The 
strange delight: if seemed to have renewed life within him; he strip-| king lost!"”—"* Well,” said the boatwan, ** and where's the wonder ? 
ped his bosom to the rain as it burst ronod him in torrents; he titted there are heirs enough to follow him. When his time is come, what 
his arm to the burning and serpent flashes, as if to bid them do their) is to hinder his going, in the way of quiet, like yours,—or mine—” 
worst; he cried aloud through the roarings of the wind, as if to chal-! He broke off, and writhed on his seat, as if with an internal pang. 
lenge and defy the storm in his despair. The cloud which had been | ‘* No—not mine ! !"’ Tfe buried his forehead in 


oe 





No, never, never! 
{ rolling heavily aiong the bay, at leugth sailed towards Soliatara; the | his huge hand, and remained for awhile convulsed, but in silence ; 
jsulphurous vapours of the bill caught fire, a yellow flame rushed | then recovering suddenly and completely, he said, with a flashing 
jround it like a garmeat; and the last look cast upward by one of | eye and a reddened cheek, ‘Come, another flask, brother, and let 
| those who had fled in terror towards Puzzuoli, showed the Italian sit- ; me bear what brought you on the hill. [ found you on my way to 
j ting Calu:ly in a circle of couflagretion, evidently awaiting his catas-| this den; the Jightning bad, | thought put an enc to your troubles ; 
trophe. e * ad but § felt motion in you still, and as you seemed pretty much in my 
Ho, friend, will you sleey forever? Here, take a drink of this, ; own condition, an outcast—though | now and then see good compa- 
jand be a man agein.” The Italian opened his eyes, and to his aston- | ny too, nay, the first of company—I thought you might be the better 
lishment fomed himself in a law chamber, evidentiy hewn oxt of the | for acupof Malatesta’s wine. Come, no thanks—but confess who 
Lact: aad dis surprise was not diminished, when Se suw standing | you are at once—spies are not in fashion here.” The {talian hesita- 
| over him the boatman holding wine to his lips! It was evidently to | ted. “ Why,” said the boutman, lifting ap a heap of clothes that lay 
the activity and courage of this bold fellow that he owed his preser lin @ corner of the cell, and shewing a capuchin’s habit, “tl have been 
vation. His last perception had been that of the cloud stooping ln confessor myself—nay, within these four and twenty hours—noth- 
deeper and heavier round the spot where he sat in gloomy eagerness | ing is to be done in our trade without it. The douaniex’s wife knows 
for death; a browd burst of intolerable light flamed across his eyes, | more than the dovanier all the world over, and what she knows the 
and he fell, smote by the flash, and feltno more! He now attempted | capuchin knows: if you doubt me | can tell you more than that: the 
to thank his preserver, but wasanswered roughly, by ‘“‘ Come, come, | unlucky king might have been this night safe and sound in his bed, 
no words, | have not time for talking now. Here you are safe for a | in spite of thunder and lightning, but he had a friend at his elbow 
while against every thing but starving. The Douaniers will look | who gave hima longer sleep. 1 confessed, not three hours ago, the 
twice before they come after their old acquaintance Malatesta.’ The | wife of the excellent and trustworthy minister who plunged him over 
Italian recognized the name as that of a famous contrabandist, who|the poop. To-morrow the Count Matteo Flores would have been 
had either eluded the vigilance or defeated the force of the officers of | brought to book for robbing the Exchequer, and looked through the 
the customs for many years. bars of a dungeon ; but to-morrow he will be appointed prime minis- 
‘«Malatesta!” repeated he in surprise. ‘‘What!” said the boat-| ter to the new king, for reasons best known to each other and the bay 
man, ‘you know Malatesta then’ Do vou expect to get the infor- | of Naples.” 
mation money for giving me up to the sharks in the king’s ee: But,/ “And you kept this horrid treason to yourself?”— Why not,” 
no—though I defy them, the rascals generally contrive to keep clear | was the reply ; ‘I should not have been believed if I had told it:— 
of me; and when, now and then, we have come athwart each other | the guards would have kicked me out; the courtiers would have 
about the bay, I think I have given them pretty good cause to steer! marked me for a fellow not to be trusted in an emergency; the king 
another course in future. I suppose you saw the dance Iled them | would have never troubled his head about me; Count Matteo would 
this evening?” The Italian expressed his astonishment, though he | have had me assassinated for half a ducat; and if | escaped his bra- 
acknowledged that he had been too much absorbed in his own griefs | vos, the Capuchins would have thrown me between four walls, with 
to have looked long. “ Aye, that,” said the boatman, ‘ was a speci- | leave to live as long as | could upon a loaf anda pitcher of water.— 
men of what I could do any day in the week, the wind on an end, or| Excellent thanks per Bacco, I should have had of it, and deserved 
larboard or starboard, aye, or in the teeth, it is all the same to Mala-j| them too, for meddling with matters out of my line. But you see I 
testa—all the same to Malatesta.—All winds, hours, seas and times, | can keep a secret, at least when there is nothing to be got by tell- 
all the same to Malatesta.” ing it, and that is the monkish law from [reland to Indostan. Now for 
The repetition of the name came with a tone of voice which strnck | your story.” 
the Italian as the most peculiar that he had heard in his life—butin |” The Italian had been startled by the reckless familiarity with 
what the peculiarity consisted le was unable to define; it however} which crime was thus talked of. But the customs of the confessional 
roused him out of the half slumber into which he was fallen from ex-! were notorious; the man before him was his preserver, and he him- 
haustion, and mace him look in the man’s face. “ Malatesta!” said | se!f felt too much out of sorts with life to eare about concealment. 
he, “why, can you be that prince of smugglers? Impossible! [have] His story was, in fact. but brief and common. He was an advocate 
been hearing of hii since | wasin the cradle, and then they talked in one of the royal courts of Naples, and in the receipt of a mode- 
of him as a very old man: he must he ninety or ahandred by this | rate competency for his time of life ; ‘but he had been for some years 
time.”—The boatman laughed out loud, “ Aye, those are Neapolitan | soliciting a superior appointment in the court, and it had been alter- 
stories: give the honest people there enough of snr-shine, macaroni, | nately promised to him and given away to others with higher inter. 
and nothing to do, and they will find tongue for the word. Look at} est. “The disappointment had worn out his patience, and with every 
me, do you take me for ninety or a hundred ? | occasion of its being snatched from him, the place had grown upon 
** Quite the contrary,” said the Italian, ‘‘ you look scarcely as old | is imacination until it was equivalent to death or life. He had at 
as myself; but L have had troubles enough to make me old at thirty, length mustered up all his interest and hope for a final effort; he had 
and it isease of mind after all that keeps one young. Yet you are! actually seen the instrument of the appointment made out for him, 
remarkably active, strong looking, and fresh-coloured.”’—*‘ Aye, | and had received on that morning the congratulations of his brother 
ease of mind,” muttered the boatman, and his countenance lost its} advocates. On returning to his home, a rumour reached bim that it 
open expression. ‘* Words, words, human folly ; but this is no talk was again lost; he soon ascertained that the rumour was true? it 
for us. Come, let us see what provision there ison board.’”’ He now ; had been given to an inferior advocate, whose brother shaved the 
pulled down a few stones from the side of the cell, and shewed a rude | minister's valet. He felt his brain turn round——he flew furiously to 
receptacle of wine flasks and sea stores. ‘* Here,” said he, is the j the minister—there he was beaten from the portico, and had a nar. 
true receipt for good looks of al! kinds. Look at the sallow faces | row escape of being run through by one of the halberdiers, for his 
of Naples; the nobles lolling in their coaches, the citizens stuffing | wrath at ministers and mankind. He then rushed up among the 
themselves with every beast of the earth, fowl of heaven, and fish mountains, determined never more to associate with human beings ; 
of the sea, without taking an hour's real labour for it in the four and ! the storm had seemed to offer him an easy way of esexping from all 
twenty! Money is not a bad thing in its way, nor title neither;— | jjx anxieties at once, aud ie availed him-elf of it with ferce philo- 
but if men were not three-fourths fools, there would be uo physicians le phy. 
in the world. J} would not have the gout or the dropsy for all the ‘ Well,” said the listener, with a smile, and stretching his large 
strings or stars that ever glittered on the Chiaja—no, not for a pile | and finely formed limbs across the cell, “if I were not toa sleepy, I 
of gold as high as St. Elmo. Drink, friend, and thank your night’s | think I might put youia a way of getting the place after all; but I 
work, bad as it was, that you are both hungry and thirsty.” take it for granted, you have lost all inelination for it now.” He 
The Italian acknowledged that he had earned at least an appetite, | looked inquiringly into the visage of the Italian, which blazed up 
and the wine and salt fish appeared te him delicious. He remarked | with sudden passion. “I have a friend or two about the court—for 
the singular pleasure which he felt im this simple fare, and acknow- | [ must contrive to have friends in all kinds of places—who, I think, 
ledged that hunger and fatigue were the true secrets of enjoyment | might in time get you the appointment, if you felt inclined to bestir 




















‘aed all. “ Yet" said his jovial entertainer, “ an hour ago you would jyourself.” The Italian silently clenched his hand. “So,” said the 
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boatman, grasping the hand and strongly preventing the Italian’s 
instinctive eflort to draw it back from the giant grasp. ‘| «don’t 
know but that may be the best way among a thousand—it is, at all 
events, the shortest. The stiletto saves an infinity of trouble, and 
on half of Naples would eat the other without it; per Bacco it 
is your true peace-maker. Why not stab the rascalwho has tricked 
you out of your livelihood? 

The Italian obviously shrank, and was wrapped in thought. ‘ No,” 
murmured he, almost unconscious that he was not alone, “I cannot 
commit murder "—*‘ tia! ha!” burst outthe boatman, “ youare a 
rare Neapolitan; yet you are an honest fellow at bottom. No, you 
must not commit murder; leave that to the nobles and the friars. 
We, though we vut up the kiig’s customs a litle now and then, ne- 
ver do any thing of the kind; all is fair fight, and as little of that 
on both sides as we can ‘The officers are shy of us, for we give 
them nothing but the best Leghorn powder and ball; and we have 
no liking for losing our time whew we should be landing our caigo 
But h re, sorrow calls fer a bumper, whenever itis to be got; and 
Thave not yet jet you taste my ‘triar’s win?” 

He brought out a large golden cup, magnificently chased, and 
sparkling with jewels It flashed a sudden light through the cave 
as he took it irom its case; to the Ltalian it seemed an altar cup, and 
he feit reluctance at drinking from what might have teem sacrile 
gious spoil The boatman neld it closer tothe light ‘* What offence 
is there in my cup!’ said he, laughing; * it does not come Lo- 
retto.” The lahian had no answer to make—the chasiog, Ww 
at a distance seemed to represent sacred subjeets, was obviously on 
the nearer view, taken fiom Ovid: and what had appeared crosses 
and virgins in the clouds, :ad been banquetings, huntings, and dances 
of nymphs. ut the sculpture was incomparable ; and the it lian, 
a man of native taste, broke out into loud admiration of its beauty. 














** Well, then, since you like my cup” said tee boatman, ‘ you shall 
taste of my wine. I tell you, however, befure Ldraw it that it is) 
heady ; and with some people, of weak brains and idle consci neces. | 
has played strange tricks; but you have no fears of thatkind”’ [he 
Italian had alre dy taken more wine than was usual wit) his tem | 
perate countrymen, and he felt no reluctonce to farther hos, tality. 

In a kind of trolic of acquiescence, be raised the empty goblet to his | 
lips: casting bis glanc imrto the bottom, Ne saw it, to his astonish. | 
ment, covered with sculptures resembling an incantation; a young 
figure, naked, was kne: ling im the cen re of a circle of fearfal forms, 
and above jim stood a colossal shape with its lower extremities co- 
vered with a cloud —a fiery crown was on its forebead, whose flashes 
seeme | pointing down to consuine the victim. The flashes were so 
vivid, that the Italian thought that he saw them actually blaze, and 
felt their heat—he set down the cup witha trembling hand. * Why, 


friend, what is the matrer now; you look as white as my main-sail ro the enactinen's of taw, have not only failed in the end proposed, 
*The | 


Come, try my wine’ He held up a large golden flagon. 
cup, the cup!” muttered the Italian; ‘I dare not touch it--look in 
the inside’ “‘ Folly!” said the boid boatman,’ you have not had 
wine enough to bring back your senses yet, My cup, what could 
you see in it but the reflection of your own frightened face? its’ in- 
side is as smooth as the queen’s hand—look again!” The Iralian 
still drew back, ut the strong band of bis entertainer was suddenly 
pressed upon his forehead. and he was forced to glanc’ ia. The in- 
side was, to his wonder, perfectly smooth— there were absolutely no 
sculptures or figures of any king to be seen While he was still 
gazing, a dash of rich Burgundy-coloured wine was flung into it 
trom the fagon held above his head, aud the cap was all but forced 


Se Albion. 








a degree of applause from his country which powerful prejudice has; ‘‘ The Indian government, when transferred entively to the minis. 


not only denied to him, but has loaded his memory with opprobrium. 
In this part of his work Sir John has availed himself by the favour 
of Lord Powis, of the: live papers, a collection of letters and other 
documents of the late Lord ‘ live, now iv the possession of his son. 
Many of these pap rs, winch are numerous, are described by ~ir 
Jonn Malcolin as very interesting: he adds, * they will furnish ex 
cellent materials for a memoir, that will alike serve to illustrate the 
character of that great man, and the rise of thé British power in In- 
dia.” Such a work would be bigh!y acceptable 

The sentem nts of Lor Clive and of Warren Hastings, as expres- 
sed in their various o'hcial published and unpubiished writings, on 
the subject of that great question of policy to which dlusion has al- 
realy been made, are distinctly opposed to that timid system of neu- 
trality which has never et been acted upon without some diminution 
of power on our pirt, or of respect on the part of the vative states. 
which constitutes the essence of that power. The last mentionea 
prisouage, in justifying himsel! from the accusation of making un- 
just w ors, observed: ‘!. ave ever deemed it even more unsafe than 
dishow -urable to sue for peace, and move consistent with the love of 
peace to be the aggressor in certain cases, than to see preparations 
of inteuded hostiiny aod wait ior their rity, and for their open 
effect, epel it. Sir Joho conetudes thé chapter by remarking: 

“Tic most eminent stetesman who have learnt their lesso.s in 
Engl+od, and those who have gained then experience iv India, . ave 
uniformly concurred in the opinion, that extension of territory was 
notonl. andesirable but hurtful Those to «hom the local govern- 
‘ment our Eastern empire was entrusted, have had every motive 
to preserve peace and tw void war Nevertheless. they have al- 
most aii engaged in war, and those woo have avoided dotag so. have 
confessedly left it as an inheritance to their successors; and let us 
add to tis strong tact, that the d:ffereat » esidevis of thy Board of 


Contr the very institution of which was associate | with the object 
of prev ating the pursuit of scnemes of aggrandizement, aul the ex- 
tensi of dominion, have almost in every instance concurred in the 


wisdom cod necessity of those measures of th local administration 
which cave been attended wit) such results This forces us to a 
conclusion, that all the English statesmen which this onservation in 
cludes save either been, in their turns, tainted with that culpabl. am- 
bition of which the Indian governors are accused, or that their fulier 
inform ation obliged them to give the sanction of their approbation 
to sucis wars, from being satisfied that they were just and expedient 
There may be some cases wnere itis possible to prove that the tem- 
perament, or the jtdgmeot of individuals, has precipitated a con- 
test; but on the other hand, it is clear that the most moderate have 
been compelled to the same course, and that the orders of superiors, 





that of arresting the growth of our power, but have actually caused | 
it to be more rapid thaa tt otherwise would have been 


it must readily appear, as the auihor observes, that the task of con-| 
quest was slight in comparison with that which awaits us, the preser- | 
vation of the empire acquired To the a quisition, men have been 
encouraged aod impelled by the strongest of ali the impulses of the 


penetrating wisdom which, loeking far to its objects will oftener | 
| meet reproach than praise, and the very excellence of which will| 
cousist in the gradual aud almost unseen operation of its measures m 

The first subject ot consideration is the nature of the home gov-| 





upen bim) He swallowed some dreps—the flavour struck him as 
incomparable “his is no native wiae,” 
br aithless; “ but, wherever it has been grown, it is the finest | have 
tasted in the whole course of my fife) Where does it come from? 
what is its name! or where can any more of it be had for love or 
money { By San Januario, for colour, fragrance and flavour, | ne- 
ver saw its equal.” He now drvnk deep and delighted 

“ Why, Mr. Advocate, since you have tound the use of your tongue 
at last, [ willtreat you as a friend, and tell: you, that where this flag- 
gon come from is a profound secret But don’t take me for a churl 
abouta bottle of wine You have only to give me your address in 
Naples, to have a little consignment of it sent when you wantit. The 
truth: is, that the wine is first-rate, and first-rate we have always 
found it for our business Malatesta’s vintage is as well known m 
the court of Naples as the king's countenaner, and, between our- 
selves, [have known them go together. Now, for a health to all 
your hopes and mine, and fet us talk of busimess "’ They drank to 
each other * | must drink no more,” said the Italian, “it gets into 
both head and heart. | feel myself fit for any thing now. That 
wine is absolute temptation "-* ] don’t know that if we were think- 
ing a hundred years, we could find a better name for it,” said Mala- 
testa, ina half whisper. *‘Butto your affairs This fellow who 
has supplanted you—” 

He is deputy treasurer of the first Royal Tribanal.” 

“* Aud of course, as in Naples the principal never does any thing. 
the deputy is the aciing man. A cheat, too, we may fairly presume.” 

* No; | believe, honest, as the world goes ”’ 

* Well, but if he was supposed to filch the tribunal money, the 
lawyers seldom like to have the tables turned upon them and be un- 
der “apprehension of being robbed. Now a little insinuate ylo that. 
effect—nothing direct—but a mere hint, a look, a gesture, has. se 
good service before our time; and besides ten to one but the fe. 
is from his trade,—I beg your pardon, Mr. Advocate,—not rema_- 
ably clean-handed already Now listentome I happen to know 
the very man. 1 know him to have fingered the public money ; and 
we may be pretty safe in saying, that when once a man begins with 
that, he is a long time before he tires of the amusement. Denounce 
him to the minister, and you are sure of his piace’ 

The Italian’s countenance flushed with the thought, and he lifted 
his eye to Malatesta’s, which he found fixed on him witha strange 
intenseness. Under his dark brows it loohed like « fire-ball froin 
the skirt of a clead. 

“It will be disingenuous, nay, may be thought dishonourable in 
me, of all men, to turn bis accuser"’—[le hesitated. “ Besides, I 
have no proof,” said the ftalian. 


ernment, which according to the principles which regulate its | 


pers. according to the impulse it gives by its judgmey upop inea- 
sures adopted by the local authorities, must, in spite oF its remote- 
ness, materially affect the wature and continuance of our eastern 
empire. Sir John Malcolm conceives that, whilst the Court of (irec- 
tors should be carefully preserved from oearer approximation to the 
executive government of Great Britain, some change should be 
made in that body calculated to give it more weight aud + onsidera- 
tion with the public thau it now enjoys. He considers that those 
who aun at the destruction of the Company, look for altunate sue- 
cess to the depression of the Court of Dir-ctors, and are enemies to 
any change in its coustitution which shall tend to raise that body, by 
making it more +fficient to the periormance of its large and increas- 
ing duties, If it e thought expedient to curtail still further the 
power and responsibi ity of this branch of the Indian Government, 
it would be better, Sir John thinks, that it should be abolished alto- 
gcther, and that the ministry of England should become the imme- 
diate rulers of ludia, under patliamentary coutrol aud responsibi- 
lity. 

This last object is oubtless that which is sought and recommend- 
ed by a large class of speculative politicians, who declaim against 
the anomalous goverument of a large empire by a body of mer- 
chants, ond who see, or affect to see, a sordid commercial spirit in 
| the pulitical measures of tie Company. Before the consequences 
jor such a great revolution in ihe system be considered, we would 

call the attention of those who possess the power of working aud of 
| checking this revolution, to the exposition given by Sir Johu Mal- 
colm [p 117 ef seq J of the trae character of the Company’s gov- 
ernment: of that government which ignorance and malice have 
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i ar el com 
ters of the crown, would, even in England, present a much greater 
number of places than is at present imagiued ; and supposing, as uo 
doubt would be the case, the departments abroad were defended by 
regulations and acts of parliament, numerous inroads nevertheless 
might, and would be, made upon them There are many appoint 
ments, civil and military, which can hardly be said to belong to any 
particular branch of the service; these a e dependant upon events 
and the exigencies of the moment, and must be left io a great de. 
gree, tothe iscretion of the local authorities. The latter, suppo- 
sing such motives to exist at the fout.tain-head as those under which 
ministers are likely to act, might be multiplied to almost any extent; 
sinecures, now unknown, might be gradually introduced, and pen- 
sions multiplied [It may be asked, why all these abuses do not now 
take place: the reason is obvious; the local governmeuts are checked 
in the exercise of every power that tends to the creation of such 
patronage by the directors, who in their turn, are controlled by the 
India teard, over which they watch with a vigilance that has in it 
almost a spirit of retal ation, Besides these checks, the ablest ser. 
v nis of the Company are forward to take alarm at the slightest acts 
of the local governments, or the authorities in | ngland, which trench 
in the most remote degree, upon what are deemed the exclusive rights 
of the different branches of the Indian service This forms a chain 
of defence against the increase or abuse of patronage that cannot 
be broken; but there is no doubt that the Comp ny is the most im- 
portant link in this chain If that intermediate body did not exist 
there wonld not be the smallest difficulty in reconciling those who 
filled the highest stations abroad to give their cordial aid to advance 
a system, in the benefits of which they would participa e, asd which 
would be favourable to their views of wealth and amjvition; nor 
would this aid be limited to persons appointed from England. The 
price of dstinetion and high employment to men who had risen in 
the service in India might often be the sanction of their names, and 
efforts to promote measures calculated to depress and injure that 
body to which they belonged, but from which their personal interests 
were separated 

* With such aids to protect their patronage in a distant and ill-un. 
derstood scene, who can believe that parliamentary interference 
would constitute an efficient check upon the proceedings of the mi- 
nisters of the day. to defend which they had gaine! those who pos- 
sessed the best talent and the most authentic sources of informa- 
tion?’ 

The gallant general next proceedsto examine the construction of 
our government in India. He considers that it has been fully de- 
monstrated by experience, thatthe measure which was imtroduced 
by Mr. Pitt, of appointing a supreme head over our eastern territo- 
ries, by conferring such ample powers upon the Governor-General 
in Council of Bengal, has greatly promoted their internal tranquilli- 
ty as well as their external security. The duties of this great fine- 


fa reflecting upon the actual coodition of British power in India, tionary have, however, increased in such an extraordinary degree 


since the year 1784 that they are more than almost any individual 
can properly perierm. Sir John, therefore, proposes that this high 
public officer should be relieved from the subordinate details of go- 
cernment, in which much of his time is consumed, and that they 


human mind; the preservation must be effected by that deep and | should devolve upon a local governor, whereby the former might be 


more at libert to attend to duties of higher importance, and to visit 
the distaut provinces of the Government The eatension of our pow 
er, by the operation of recent ev-nts, to remote parts of India. calls 
in the opinion of the writer, for a change in the form of administw 
tion of the distant provinces Besides the expediency of a new § § 


said the Italian, almost) choice of persoas to fill the chief post of administration in) ndia,! tem of local government for Central India, which the autbor vug- 


gested in hig work upon that portion of the couatre, he conceives 
that it would be beneficial te introduce a similar plas into the D% 
can, inclusive of the Nagpore territories and the north-western payts 
of Hindustan proper 

Of the branebes of our local government treated by Sir John Ma! 
colin, the frst (and certainly not the least importa: ') is the judicial 
eystem; he ha-, however, cor fined hincelf to this point of inquiry, 
namely, » hether the existing courts of judicature should be extended 
to our newly acquired territories. This question he seems inclined 
to resolve in the negative; he is of opinion that the judicial system 
established in Bengal is unpopular in other parts, chiefly on aecoant 
of the expenses and delays sunposed to be attendant upon our courts; 
aud ‘whilst the purity of English judges is reeognized by all, there 
isan universal impression of the inssievce and veoolity of their su- 
hordinate native officers, whose exercise of the suthority in whieh 
they are clothed las been rendered more onpopular from their heing 
often taken from persons in the lowest ranks of eccietv " This sub 
jert has been tally treated by the author in his Memoir on Central 
Indie. 

On the subject of the police, Sir John recommends the plan suz- 
gested by the Home Government, of emplovine # proportion of the 
native officers and men of oar army in tie duties of this braneh of 
{yoverament. The revenue is the next subjeet of consideration, the 
lauthor’s remarks upon which, thoogh brief and general, discover aa 


relation which connect this branch with the others 
lices the discordant opinions respecting the comparative merits of 
the different modes of settlement of the agricultural taxation, and ex- 





made the theme of reproach; which has experienced the same treat- 
metas come of its wisest and ablest ministers, and may, h:ke thein, 
Oe justly appreciated when its existence shall have terminated; 
Diram qui contudit Hydram— 
( omperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 
Some of the consequences which would ensue upon the change 
above contemplated are thus stated by Sir John Maleolm:— 
“Tie alarm taken by the public atthe transfer of the patronage 
now enjoyed by the directors to the ministers of the crown, las 
hitherto contributed, more than all the other reasons, to the preser- 
| vation of the Company; and this is a rational and constitutional 
ground of fear, both as to its probable effects in India and Bagland 
The general view that has been taken of this subject is, however, ve- 
ry limited. The actual patronage of the Company bas been taken 
as that which, in the event of theabolition of the corporation, would 








| 
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‘Proof! folly. Suspicion is enough where the public purse is con- | fall tothe crown; but those who have eompnuted in this manner, 
cerned. The tellow is too cunning to leave proofs to be picked up in | have forgotten the weakuess of one party, and the strength of the 


the streets against him. 
atrociously treated in this business. 


T take au interestin you. 


You have been 
Leave it to me to find proofs.— | of the influence of the crown, for the disposal of the appointments | 


other. It would not be difficult to arrange, without much increase 


la the mean time, all you will haveto do will be to write a note—nuo- | of writers and cadets, nor is it of much consequence by whom, or 
nymous, if you jike—to the Minister, warning him of the raseal he | how, these are selected, provided means are taken to ensure their 


has to deal with. 
successor.” The cup was filled again * « * * 
[ To be continued} 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 
( Corlinued. ) 





The author has prefixed to the disquisitions contained in this vol- 
ume a kind of introductory chapter. containing “a summary view 
of the origin of our political power, giving particular attention to 
the characters of those by whom its foundations weve laid, and to 
the astowishing rapidity of its growth from the days of Clive to the 
close of the aduiinistration of Lord Hastings. a period of not more 
Io the course of this chapter, Sir John expa- 
tiates somewhat fuily epon the charac er and services of Lord Clive, 
and vinditates with eminent success the claims of that nobleman to 


than seventy years.” 


Leave the rest to me, and now for a health to his | possessing the requisite qualifications: but who will pretend to find a 


i sufficient guard against the encroachments of the ministers on the 
i rights aud interests of the service abroad; and who, that wnder- 
stands this subject, bat must be satished that the very existence of 
| the empire depends upon every branch of that service being suffi- 
| ciently protected? Tt will be asserted, that if Tadia was under the 
direct authority of the crown, men of stiperior talent, who distin- 
| enished themselves in the country, would be brought much more 
forward, both at home and abread, than they are at present, and 
that such a change would remedy this prominent defect in the actual 
system. ‘This might be true; but though it is nut meant to deny that 
his Majesty’s Ministers, as enlightened statesmen, would seek 
through such iustruments to promote the good administration of our 
Eastern empire, can there be a doubt that they would aleu use this 
mean inaid of those efforts which their conditiog must compel them 
to make in order to extend their patronage? 





presses hisown sentiments upon this point to the elfect, that there is 

[no specitie wode of collecting the land revenue which is adaptedtto 

jalland every of the terri‘ories in our possession; and that it is es ur 

| wise to adopt any general system, #9 it is fallacious to argue that ou! 

j subjects may not be as happy and prosperous under systems to whict 
they are accustomed, us undér those we conceive would be more to 
their sdvantege. 

The remarks with whieh the avthor concludes bis diequisition 9” 
these three great departments of the local adasmistration are so jod” 
cious, that we cannot resist the inclination to cite thew at length: 

“ These general observations upon the judicial, polive, and reveniie 
administration of our fadian territories ave the resalt of auch stray 
lof the ceteils of those brauches of our government, The most in: 
| portant of the lessous we can derive trom past experience is to be 
lsow and cautious in every procedure which bas a tendeuvey to co! 
|sion with the babits and prejadiees of our native subjects, We o*) 
| be compelled by tae ebarscter of oor government to freue some |) 
stitutions dideveut frow those we found established, but we spon!’ 
adopt all we cen of the lutterinto our sysiew. ‘Fhe progress of o! 


' 


| 

| 

| ; . ’ 

| power bas been favourable to the commercial cowimunity, ene ti 
} 

| 

' 





some of the poorest and most defenerless of our subjects ; but it bes 
been the reverse to the higher orders of the natives, avd ty the mil 
| tary classes. On the remedying of these detects the duration of On 
}dominiow willia a great degree depend, From the success of 01 
larms in extending it, we bave lost the great advantage that we helore 
ind iv the contrast of the wisrule and oppression of former govero 
ments. This loss can be repsiyed only by that security whivb w 
| may obtain through the wisdom of vur internal government! ; 7 
that should be adiinistered on a principle ol huailtty. net ol preae 
We mast divest our winds of all acrogent pretensions arising rom (6@ 
lpresumed superiorily of our oWn Knowledge, aha sue i tiie econ 
plishinent of the preat ends we bave in view by the Miraus whicu ae 
| best suited tu the peculiar nature of the objects By follow lag anoth! . 
| course, we miay gratity seli-love; we may receive the praive oF ee . 
other; we may be applaud) d ia England for the intioductiva ©! 
| plans wud justitutions whieh Maglishweu understand and appreciate 
jut neither the abstract escelleace of our sysiemdis, Bor toe Maur ry 
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acquaintance with its practical details, as well es with the links oi 
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rity, and talent of those employed in carrying them into execution, 
will avert the evils which must result from every measure that is in 
opposition to prejudices so fixed, and habits so rooted, as those of the 
natives of India, That time may yraduelly effect a change, there is 
no doubt; but the period is as yet far distant when that can be ex- 
cted: and come when it © ill, to be sate or beneficial, it must be, as 
these pages inculcate. the work of the suciety itself. All the govern 
ment can do is, by maintaining the internal peace of the country, 
and by adapting it principles to the various feelings, habits, and cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, to give time for the slow and silent operation 
of the desired improvement, with a constant impression that every 
attempt to accelerate this end will be attended with the danger of 
its defeat” k ‘ 

Toe civil service is the next sabject considered; from thence the 
author proceeds to the Indian army and native troops, topics whieh 
engross, #8 their importance deserves, a very considerable share of 
his attention, [he sucerss of our + ffurts to improve the civil admin- 
istration of our Indian Government willbe ain and fruitless if we 
neglect our military establishment, “the only means by which we 
can preserve India. and too likely, if mismanazed, | ‘prove our ruin. 

The Company's army now cousists of nenriy 250,000 men ft is 
wel) knowt that the project has been entertained, and in 1811 be- 
came a subject of discussion, of transferring this force from the Comn- 

ny to the Crown. The chief ostensible grosnd for this measure 
was the facility it afforded for putting an end to the jealousies and 
divisions which prevailed between the two services fhe main ar- 
gument offered on the adverse side, and which was deemed of sufli- 
cient weight to prevent the transfer taking place when the Compa- 
nv’s exclusive privileges were renewed, was founded upon the mis- 
chievous consequences of the measure to the Company in @ political 

oint of view, by its divesting thew of all consequence in the eyes 
of the natives of India, who from havit regard the military power as 
pre-eminent, and those who possess it as alone entitled to respect. 

The extinction of those unfriendly feelings cheri-hed by the officers 
of the two armies towards each other, and which none but very nar 
row-minded politicians would desire to see perpetuated, might. in 
the judgment of Sir John Matcolm, be compassed withont effacing 
the present nominal distinction of the two armies, by elevating the 
Company's army in rank and estimation, and imparting to its officers 
an equal share of the favor of the Crown to that po-sessed by the 
King’s troops, and by placing both on a par in regard to honours and 
commands. ‘To effect these objects some cancessions, he observes, 
are required from his Majesty’s Government and from the Company. 
«The boon of employment on general service to officers of high 
rank in the Company’s army might be granted. It would elevate the 
local service of India; it might eventually be of benefit to the coun- 
try, and could never inflict the slightest injury on his Mijesty s ser 
vice. Exchanges,* under strict regalations, might be permitted be- 
tween officers in the King’s and Company's army = These, however 
seldom they ocenrred, would be very beneficial, and tend more than 
any measure to raise the feeling of the latier, and to unile the two 
branches of the service "t 

The consolidation of the forces of the three presidencies into ove 
army is a measure which bas become, in the opmion of Sir John, 
absolutely necessary: no embarrassment or inconvenience could 
arise, he says, from making the three armies of Indi. three divisions 
of one army. At present. thong! causes which demand their co. 
vperation are not unirequent, their organization is so distinet, with 
regard to the pay and establishments both of fighting-men and fol 
lowers, that they can never be brought togetber without danger of 
serions discontents. if notof mutiny. The benefits accruing from 
this measnre, and the suggestions offered for the purpose of obviating 
difficulties in carrying this measure into effect, are stated by Sir John 
Malcolm (pp. 213-220); military readers will be teat able to judge 
how far it is expedient and practicable. 

The passage in Sir John’s work relative to the native troops of In- 
dia is so interesting to all closses of readers.that we have taken leave 
to make it an article in the body of our prevent number. 

The concluding chapier embraces topics of great importance ‘o 
those who have at heart the security of our dominions te Ladia, and 
the real wellare of its numerous inhabitants. Sir John bas delivered 
Lis sentiments upon these various topics, especially that which has 
been so clamorously oliruded upon the public by saperficial politi 
cians and interested individuals, (uamely, the project of a free press 
in India,) with the decision of a mav who is convivced of the truth 
of bis statements, who hos no sinister end to gain, and who despises 
that rancourous abuse which bas assailed all who have espressed si- 
wilar epinious, 

[To be Continued.} 
| aera 

* “Such exchanges would require, in the officer entering the na- 
live branch , a competence in knowledge of the languages, and a pe 
riod of service in India proportionate to his rank 

t “ Officers with whom the climate of India disagreed, or who had 
acquired or succeeded to fortune, but desired to remxin in the army, 
would exchange into King’s corps, and their places would be sup- 
plied by men williag and able to pass their life on foreign seivice.’ 


ENGLISH WRESTLING. 

The amateurs of athletic performances were gratified towards the 
end of lust month, with an exhibition of the old national feat of 
wrestling. Several matches were played beiween Devoushire and 
Cornwall men, on the 1%h, QOth, and 2Qist, et the Eagle Tavern 
green, in the City Road. The science displayed on the occasion 
shows, thal we are in some respects the same people as our ancestors 
Were in the “good old times,” when rustic games altructed the no- 
tice of courts; and that, ia recounting the achievements in this Ine 
Of our forelathers, we may not use Homer's illastration of the feats in 
the heroie age before bim, when he represents Ajax as pertorming 
What twomen’s strength in his times would be unable to accomplish 

The first dav, every Cornish aud Devon hero was free to throw his 
hatin the ring, asachallenge to any adversary of the 0} posing 
County, Several very pretty contests took p'ace, in which the vie 
fory was not always to the sirong; there was an agility and plianey of 
limb in the diminutive, that sometimes ineured them the throw : some 
Of these seemed incapable of being taid with both shoulders to the 
ground, as the law of wrestle requires.—The variety of moveinent 
and attitude far exceeded that exhibited ia the pugilistic coubat.--If 
we might hazard a rash observation, we should say, that there is» 
degree of sublimity in this game, exceeding that attached to move 
dangerous exertions of bodily vigour. 
but play, from which no gveat injnry can ensue, and therefore that 
the great tragic emotion, fear, which exalts human effort, is alseut ; 


ul then, so far as it goes, the struggle is no less animated than one | 


ef life and death—every muscle is in play, the mind is concentrated 
Wpon one object, upon which eye and limb are equally intent. You 
may imagine it the beginning of a death-grapple, in which two wary, 
Unarmed enemies encounter —They lace their limbs tightly together 
strain every sinew, throw their bodies into violent contortions, till 
oe power is at its utmost stretch, and then one or both come to 
@ ground. With savages this would be but the precurser of the 
eath of ove ; with Englishmen if is the decision of the contest. They 
Tise, and reciprocate that aneient pledge of honour and good humour 
i. shake of the hand, submitting to an umpire as to the fairness of 
“meee ht is at such ectaties as these, that the statuary will im- 
th? bolfesceongeptions of Br truunan (dem ine state ufractivit yi 


‘ 


We know, indeed, that it is | 


and probably it is owing to the general neglect of gymnastic sports, 
that the moderns have made so much less progress in the higher 
branches of sculpture, than the ancients; omong whom, all exercises 
that tended to jiberate and develope the frome were in such bigh 
repote. Sorwas itto muscular freedom alone, that the emulation 
fostered by the Olympic games couduced ; it was found likewise to 
excite |) great and hervie deeds Asin later days, the spectari dum 
talia facerit was the inpelling motive to efforts almost superiiumar 
This pass: for fame and applense was toned to be best promoted 
by those public exhibitions. in which no reward but a simple emblem 
of distinctionavas to be won. It isto be presuine|, that the Grevks 
were not so hard-pinched for svbsisience, as our labourers and me- 
chanics are, or an olive crown would vot have bad so many charins 
in their eyes, as the silver crowns for which tue Cornish and D-von 
restlers played. But be the poze what it may, the mure tr fling if 
is, the fess will be the chance of s ch corrupt venvality creepiog in, 
as that which has e'most extirpated pugilism. Tt os for this reason 
we hope that if wre-tling shoald replace boxe, the Coriathies wil] 
nt, by staki: g large sums. tempt he honesty of the players Ther: 


is attrioutable to the discordeat union et the vices of the no iliy, 
with the sports of the velgar, The gangrene of betting has inf-eted 
almost all our old games, but we trust that this one of wresfline will 
survive in those districts which have beeome celebrated for i, and 
that it will long prove a recreation to the hardy miners of Cornwall 
and Caumberland—men whose days are passed in da gerous pits, and 
whose pastimes, therefore, should be of a rough aod fear-dispelling 
nature. And we hope that the peasantry of Englend generally, will 
long preserve among the customs banded down ty their merry an- 
cestors, a game, Which proves a good aud harmiess vent for that 
untameable love of display «and hardihood, that combativeness (to 
borrow a scientific word) which in other nations finds its issue in 
svage battles with sticks, swords, and knives, or in lawless assucia- 
tiens of bandits of some kiud or other, 

The above mentioned matches were noticed in The Times of the 
23d u't. bat in so partial a manner in favour of Cornwall, that we 
suspect the writer of. the paragraph to be from that ancient duchy : 
or possibly he may be an intended candidate for some Cornish bo- 
rough, in which the electors are amateurs of this diversion.—Indeed 
the rottenness of the system there, seems to have altogether infected 
the natives, even in their sporting transact'ons.— The Cornish com- 
mittee had appointed a Cornish referee, and this one would not adinit 
a countryman to bave been thrown, even when the dirt on both 
shoulders proclaimed it to all eyes.—His decision obliged Cann, the 
Devonshire champion, to throw one man, Burdoe, three times; and 
his antagonist for the first prize, Warren. twice Previous to the fina! 
strugzle, however, the Cornish Judge was almost unavimousiy voted 
off. and a new referee appointed. Another «fairness io the commit- 
tre, was matching the Devonshire champion against the next best 
Devonshire wrestier, Middleton, who might probably have carned 
off the prize from Warren. —This vecounts for three out of four prizes 
being assigned to the Cornish site. 

Phe d ff-rence in the style of wrestling of these two veighbouri 2 
shires, is +s remarkable as tbat of the lineaments ¢f their inhabitacts 
The florid ehabby-faced Devou-man is all life and activi'y inthe rng, 
holding himself rect, and offering every alvantage to his oppone 
The sallow sharp-featured Cornwal!-man is all caution and resistances, 
bending himself in such a way, that his logs are inaccesible to his 
opponent, and waiting forthe critical iastant, when he can spring tn 
upon his impatient adversary. 

The contest between Abraham Cann and Warren, not only dis 
played this difference of style, but was attended with a degree of 
suspense, be: ween skill and strength, that rendered it extremely in- 
teres'ing —The former, who is the son of a Devonshire farmer, has 
been backed against any man in England for 6002. Lis figure is of 
the finest athletic proportions, and his arm realizes the muscularit. 
of ancient specimens: bis force in it is surprising; bis hold is like 
that of a vice, and with ease he can pinion the arms of the strongest 
adversary, if he oned grips them, and krep them as cl se together, or 
as téy asunder as he ehooses. He stunds with his leys apart, his body 
quite upright. looking down good humouredly ea his crouching op- 
ponent.—-In this instance, his opponent Warren, a miner, was a man 
of superior size, and of amazing streugth, not 30 well distributed how- 
ever, throughout his frame; his arms and body being too lengthy in 
proportion to their bulk. His visage was harsh beyond measure, and 
be did not disdain to use a Litle craft with eye aud hand, in order to 
distract his adversary’s atfention. Bunt he bad to deal with a man, as 
collected as ever entered the ring, Cann put in bis hand as quietly 
as if he were going to seize a shy horse, and at length canghta slight 
hold between finger and thumb of Warren’ssleeve. At this, Warren 
flung away with the impetuaosity of a surprised horse, But it was in 
vain; there was no escape from Canna’s pinch, so the miner seized his 
adversary in tarn, and at length both ot them grappled each other 
by the arm and breast of the jacket. In atrice Cann tripped his op- 
ponent with the toe in a most scientific but ineffectual manner, 
throwing him clean to the gronnd, but not on his back, as required. — 
The second heat begun similarly, Warren stooped mere, so as to 
keep bis legs out of Cann’s reach, who punished him for it by several 
kicks below the knee, which must bave told severely if his shoes had 
been on, according to his county's fashion. They shook each ether 
rudely—strained knee to knee—forced each other's shoulders down, 
so as to overbalance the body—but al! ineffectually.—They seemed 
‘to he quite secure from each otie:’s eifurts, as long as they bat beld 
by the arm and breast cullar, as ordinary wrestlers du. A new grip 
was to be effected. Cann Jiberated one arm of his adversary to seize 


clined posture, and his long arms, threw himself round the body of 
the Devon Champion, and fairly lifted hin a foot from the ground, 
clutching him in his arms with the graspof a second Ant@s.—The 
| Cornish men shouted aloud, + Well done, Warren!’ to their bere, 
| whose naturally pale visage glowed with the hane of snecess, Fle 
jseeme! to have his opponent at his vil', and (o be fi: to fling him, as 
| Herentes ung Lyeas, any how he pleae !. Devousiice then trembled 
for its champion, and was mut?. Lideedit was a moment of heart- 
| quakiny suspense —But Cann was not daunted: his countenance ex 
juressed anxiety, bat not diseomfiture. Hie wes off terre firma. clasped 
}in the embrace of a powerfal mov, who waited but a single st: nggl- 
| of his. to pitch him more effectually from him te the cromnd — With. 
| ont straining to disengage himself, Cann wih onimagivalle desterity 
gene bis back firmly to his opponent's chest, lacing his feet rownd 
the other's knee joints, and throw ing ane army backward over War- 
ren’s shoulder, so asta keep hie own eno pmous shoulders pressed 
i npon the breast of his uplitter. In this position they stood at leas’ 
| twenty seconds, each jabouring in one continu ons s‘riin, to bend the 





‘other, one backwards, the othe forwards. —Sneh a struggle could not 
last. Warren, with the weight of the other wpou his stomach and 
chest, and an inconceivable stress upon his spine, felt bis balance al- 
most gone, as the energetic movements of his countenance indicated. 
| fis feet tue were motionless by the coil of his adversavy’s legs round 
his; soasto save himself from falling backwards, he stiffened his 
whole body from the ankles upwards, and these last heing the only 
liberated joints, he iuclined forwards from them, so as to project beth 
hodies, and prostrate them in one column to the ground together.— 
It was like the slow and poising fall of an undermined tower —You 
| had time to contemplate the injury which Cann the undermost would 
| eustnin if they fell in that solid, unhending pos'ure to the earth. But 
Cann ceased bearing upon fie spine as udu y be (quad lis supporter 





can be but little doubt, that the present degraded state of the Fancy | 


him by the cape behind: at thet bistant Warren, profiting by his in- | 





going in an adverse direction. With a presence of mind unrateable, be 
relaxed his strain upon one of his adversary’s stretched legs, forcing - 
the other outwards with all the might of his foot, and pressing his 
elbow upon the opposite shoulder. This was eufficient to whisk his 
min undermost the instant he unstiffened -his knev—which Warren 
did not do until more than half way to the ground, when from the 
acquired rapidity of the falling bodies vothing was discernable.—At 
the end of the fall, Warren was seen sprawling on his back, and 
Cann, whom be had liberated to save himself, had beea thrown a few 
vards off on all-fours. Of course the victory should have been ad- 
judged to this last —When the partial referee was appealed to, be de- 
e:ded, that it was not a fair fall, as only one shoulder bad bulged the 
ground, though there was evi denee on the back of Warren that both 
had touched it pretty radely.—After much debating a new referee 
Was a pointed, and the old one expelled; when the candidates again 
entered the lists. The crowni g beauty of the whole was, that the 
secoud fall was precisely a counierpart of the other. Warren made 
the same move, only lifting bis antagonist. higher, with a view to 
throw the upper part of his frame out of play. Cann turned himself 
exactly in the same manner usin, much greater effort than before, 
and apparently more put to it, by bis opponent’s grea’ strength. His 
sha e, however, in upsetting his supporter was greater ibis time, as 
he relaxed one leg much sooner, and adhered closer to the chest du- 
ring the fall; for at the close he was seen uppermost, still coiled 
round his supine adversary, who admitted the fall, starting up, and 
offering lus hand to the victor, He is a good wrestler too—so good, 
that we much question the authority of Lhe Times for saying that he 
is not one of the erack wrestiers of Cornwall—From his amazing 
strength, with common skill he should be a first-rate man at this play, 
but his skill is much greater than his couotrymen seewed inclined to 
admit.—Certain it is, they destined him the first prize, and had Cann 
not come up to save the honour of his county, for (bat was his only 
induce ment, the four prizes, by judiciously matebing the candidates, 
would no doubt have been viven to the natives of Cornwall We 
trust that the trial between the two counties will instigate the crack 
Men to come, and fairly meet each other, as such a measure might 
bring wrestling into vogue, and supply the gap left in the onvals of 
Sporting by the extinction of the pugilistic club. GYMNAST. 








Hisceliancous Srticies.: 


Thames Tunnel.—This singular and extraordinary undertaking 
is making rapid progress towards its completion, aud there seems 
every probability of its ultimate success. The following is a brief 
outline of the present state of the works :— 

The communication with the spot where the working people are 
employed is by means of a shaft, 70 feet in depth, 50 feet in diame- 
ter, aud 159 in circumference, to which visitors descend by means 
of a winding staircase. This arrangement is only of a temporary 
nature, and it is intended on the completion of the undertakiug, to 
form another shaft of a similar construction, but of much larger di- 
mensions, as a carliage-way. The diameter of this shaft will be 200 
feet, which, from the base to the surface of the earth, wiil still leave 
a de-cent of about 60 feet. This descent, however, will be so con- 
structed as nut to create auy considerable difficulty to the carriage 
of heavy burdens. 

lhe apparatus by which th» work is carried on is by meang of a 
cast iron shield, which is under the coatroul of a lever, in which 
there are 36 boxes, which can eiiher be moved ‘singly or jointly at 
pleasure, in which the excavators perform their operations. There 
are three tiers of them, and when the propelling power is called into 
action, they move nine inches at a time They are composed of 
won, and the shield is formed to the extent of the present undertak- 
ing, being 40 feet in width and 32 feet in height The shield is 
square, and after forming the arch, the corners are bricked, and the 
square completed; and at notime is there more than nine inches, 
and seldom above six inches, left unprotected. On the excavators 
removing the rough earth, the bricklayers immediately follow with 
three courses of bricks, which form the arch, and which is four feet 
in substance The distance from the top of the shield to the bed of 
the river is 20 feet, and the precaution exereised in the formation of 
this important part of the undertaking is so well adopted, that in the 
event of any accident occurring, by the rush of water or the burst- 
ing of aspring, the top-sleepers of each box, as they are called, will 
immediately unfix; and if the danger increases, they can* brick it 
in, which has already beeu the cise when some of ihe land springs, 
before they came under the river, impeded the progress of the un- 
dertaking, and which has hitherto proved ineffectual. 

The medium of commanication will be by means of two arches, 
each 17 feet 6 inches in height, and 13 feet 6 inches in width, sepa- 
rated by a pier 3 feet 6 inches, one of them intended for the commu- 
nication from Wapping. and the other from Rotherhithe, so that no 
possible obstruction can occur; and the gas-lights beiug placed at so 
short a distance from each other wil! present a most singularly pleas- 
ing sight. Every 12 feet there is an opemmg by which passengers 
may recognise each other, but the opposite cues, pissiug {rom one 
arch to another will be prevented by an iron railing. In each of 
these com:nunications gas will be laid on, and any inconvenience ari- 
sing from this mods of lighting will be countera ted by aw admira- 
ble system of ventilation. produced by an aperture between the two 
| arches, the draft of which, at the preseat moment, is so great, that 
it willimmediately extinguish a link, or other strong light, on being 
placed nearit. ‘The draft will, of couse, be infinitely more conside- 
rable, when there is thorough draft, which will be the case on iis 
lcompletion The binding substance used in the brick-work is not 
mortar, buta very strung cemeut, in the preparing and quality of 
which the greatest caution is used, and the bricks are of a most duia- 
ble description, and principally made from the clay procured by the 
excavation, aud manufactured under the superingendence of the 
Company 

Previously to the commencement of the undertaking, the bed of 
the river was carefully bor d to ascertain the stratum of the soil; 
whieh wis fonad to be a dark blue clay of a very strong nature — 
The bottom which they are now excavating, is a gravelly soil of a 
greenish hue, aud it is assumed that this was the origival bed of the 
jriver This idea is, indeed, borne ont by the quantity of oyster, 
cock'>, and other shells of fish which are almost hourly found among 
the clay. As the work preeceeds the boring is still continued, and 
they are thus enabled to ascertain what they they have to contend 
with. Through the means of a very singular instrument they are 
Puabled to ascertsin to a pin’s point almost, where the termination 
of the work will come out on the Wapping side, and in a short titue 
to commence the operation on this side of the water, in order to ex- 
pedite the progress of the undertaking. 

The length of the Tunnel, from shaft to sbaft. will be 1,100 feet 
when completed ; the namber of men at present employed is about 
230 (besides the officers of the establishment,) whe relieve each other 
every eight hours, so that the work is going on all night, and they 
cart away about 100 loads of rubbish per day. The bricks consum.~ 
ed are about 7,000 per week, and of the casks ef cement 360, and 
the distance already completed is about 296 ieet, and the weekly 
progress about 12 feet. i 








| 
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Child Stealing —The family of Mr. James Thomas Lonmas, of 
Thion Herate, ‘bay swales, have begu thrown jafo a state of the ut- 
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most affliction by the carrying off of a fine child of three years of 
age, on Wednesday afternoon last. Mr. Lommas bas been absent 
for the last five months in ltaly, in the capacity of a courier toa fa- 
mily of rank, leaving behind him Mrs. Lommas, her sister, a girl of 
16, and her mother, and four children. On Wednesday afternoon 
last, between three aud four o’clock, as a little girl was walking with 
the two little children on the Bayswater Road, a woman of matronly 
appearance accosted her, and asked some questions about the neigh- 
bourhood, then about the children, of whom she toak much notice.— 
Another female of much more genteel appearance, then came up, 
apparentiy quite accidentally, and both recognising each other, they 
appeared quite pleased with the meeting. The girl, taking the chil- 
dren by the hand, bid both females good evening, and was turning 
towards home, when one of them said, ‘‘ Oh, my dear, let me take 
them a littie further for some cakes.’’ The gir! refused, observing, 
that she was n- ver allowed to be out after five o’clock. The woman 
who first acensted her said, “ We will walk a little distance with 
the pretty dears.” They did so, and as Robert (the child that has 
been carried off) cried that he was tired, the girl allowed the woman 
to take him in her arms. In this way they walked past the tea-gar- 
dens a considerable distance, but, at an angle of the road. one of 
women gave the girl a blow on the head, which knocked her into the 
ditch, and both decamped with the little boy. The girl recovered in 
Jess than a miaute, and her cries soon brought some persons to her 
assistance, who followed in pursuit, but not the slightest trace of the 
child or the women could be found A young man, servant toa 
cheesemouger, was the only person who appeared to have seen any 
thing of them, and he merely observed two females and a man driv- 
ing in a vapid manner in the direction of the Uxbridge road 

A gentleman, named Brandwell, upon hearing of the outrage on 
Wednesday night, pursued on horseback, taking his route by the 
Uxbridge ‘road, but the only tidings he could obtain were, that two 
hackuey-coaches had passed through the gates. and a chaise-cart 
with only one man in it. The gate-keeper at the New Road had heard 
a child screamiug bitterly in one of the coaches, but of the circum- 
stance he took no particular notice at the time. The same cries were 
also heard by different persons on the line of road 

The distressed mother is confined to her bed in a very precarious 
state. The child is tall for its age, very robust, has dark complexion, 
round face, and hazel eyes, and was dressed in a blue stuff frock, 
trimmed with pink, and had a round seal-skin cap on. 


EPISCOPACY IN INDIA. 


From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

The vacancy created by the death of the late Bishop of Calcutta 
has aot yet been filled up, or, at least, the choice of the new bishop 
is not kuown in England. This long delay would lead us to con- 
clude, that one of the clergy now in India. perhaps the Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, has been appointed, and that orders have been sent out 
to consecrate him. However this may te, we earnestly trust, thata 
proper successor will be appointed to Dr. Heber—aud that as the 
seed has already been sown, and an arduous and able workman sent 
to nurture and cherish it, sach see@ will not be allowed to perish 
from the want of adue succession of zealous and able ministers. 

We are aware of the mischievous and fatal tallacy so commonly 
current upon this and the like occasions, that we may safely leave 1e- 
ligion to itself; and that the work of God, if really bis work, will 
be able to stand of itself, and can require no human aid It would 
be a sufficient answer to this sophism, that it would be conclusive 
against al! effurtsof ali sects for the religious instruction and im- 
provemeut of the buman race, and would reduce us all, as respects 
religion, to creatures of necessity—for why shovwld there be any 
preachers toteach, if it is to be communicated without teaching ? 
But this is not the principle either of reason or religion 
fest reason is, that God always works by secondary causes, and re- 


qnires the bestexercise of our rational powers, and our means of 


all kinds, both to receive religions instruction for ourselves, and to 
convey it to others; and thatin proportion as nations or individuals 
possess these means, they are answerable to {lim for the due and 
right use of them. ‘There are, therefore, two main reasons for reli- 
ligious instruction—the first, our duty to ourselves, inasmuch as God 
requires this duty of us as an act of service and homage to Him, and 
without any reference to the certainty of success; and secondly, as 
a duty to our neighbours. We are bound to make the attempt, how- 
ever unpromising,as anact of service and of obedience to God, and 
we are bound to persevere in it, because the slightest success is a 
good communicated to our neighbour, and a reward insured to our- 
selves, infinitely above all the possible cost of mere money and per- 
sonal paius. 

[t is another sophism akin to the former, that in India it is impossi- 
bleto do any good, inasmuch as the establishment of Casts will al- 
wavs be an insuperable obstacle to the conversion of the Natives. 
In the first place, this is not true in fact, inasmuch as the papers of 
the late week (to say nothing of the Missionary Reports) contain an 
article of intelligence, by which it appears that forty Indian villages 
have been converted, in one year, and have all abandoned their Pa- 
gan superstitions for the traths of Christianity. But, setting the 
question of fact apart, the objection, if momentarily examined, can 


have no weight, except with those who reject the received principles | 


of our established religion, and the positive authority of the Scrip- 
tures. The principle of our religion is, that the conversion of hea- 
then nations is to be effected, (and it always has been so,) not by 
human preaching simply, but by buman preaching, blessed and as- 
sisted by what we cannot induce ourselves even to mention in these 
columns. It is, therefore, no objection at al), that haman preaching, 
by itself, cannot break down these bulwarks of Paganism,—and that 
no human means can prevail against this second nature. 
tainly they cannot; but what mere human preaching, alone and un- 
assisted, cannot accomplish, may be accomplished, and even instan- 
taneously, by preaching so assisted and coufirmed. And as preach- 
ing, or in other words, a Christian establishment, are the appointed 
means and instituted channel for the conveyance of this grace, is it 
not our manifest duty to do always what belongs to us in tilling the 
Christian vine-yard, and particularly where it is so immediately our 
owa? In one word, as our daily experience (to say nothing of po- 
sitive authority) shows us that the Supreme being always works by 
secondary means as his appointed channels, and only gives us his 
blessings through such channels, do we not perversely refuse aud 
reject the blessing when we abstain from the use and exercise of 
these means? And if heathen nations lose the benefits of religion 
from our indolence, or what is worse, avarice, in this respect, are we 
not guilgy of all the mischief and loss which we wilfully occasion ? 
Under these circumstances, and having this belief on our own 
minds, we feel it to be our own duty, as the subject is before us, 
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moment, it may be the Supreme Will to give such an efficacy to 
preaching, that some of us, perhaps now living, may yet see India a 
Christian people. 

And here let us be permitted to ask,— Why there is only one Bish- 
op in India, when there are twoin the West Indies? Why has not 
each of the three Presideucics its own Prelate? It seems probable 
that Dr. Heber has fallew a sacrifice to ihe excessive fatigue of ha- 
ving to make a circuit of suc) a vast diocese, and in such a climate. 
Let us be allowed to suggest this consideration to some of the truly 
excellent men now at the head of his Majesty’s Govefnument—whe- 
ther the episcopal establishment in India ts at all adequate to its 
wants, and whether upon such subject, and where such interests are 
concerned, we ought to spare the sum of twenty thousand pounds 
—a sum scarcely exceeding whatthe East India Company pay to 
three of its writers ? 


FORTUNE HUNTING, 


Some days since a lady of property, the aunt of a Mr. S., a most 
respectahle tradesman, residing on Holborn-bridge, advertised for a 
companion, as she was desirous of taking a house a few miles from 
town, and wished to avail herself of the society of an agreeable indi- 
vidual of her own sex, and in her own rank of life; the advertisement 
directed application to be made to Mr. S. on Holbern-bridge, and on 
the day tollowing its insertion, a gentleman called, and stated that he 
had come for the purpose of making application to an advertisement 
which appeared in the Times, with the signature ot A.B. Mr.5. re- 
plied that he was surprised that he should apply; he must be mista- 
ken, for it was for a respectable female; to which the aspirer to 
wealth replied, it was fora yonng female relative on whose behalf he 
came ; in Consequence of this Mr. 5. very readily gave the applicant 
the lady’s address, and on this he departed, observing, that an an- 
swer would soon be forwarded to the principal. 

A few days atterwards the lady received a letter, which, on open- 
ing, the contents astonished and perplexed her, as it began in the im- 
passionate language of a lover, and ran throughout with everlasting 
asseverations of love and constancy ; immediately on its receipt she 
forwarded a letter, in which was enclosed the before named epistle, 
to Mr. 5., who immediately conceived that the gentleman who had 
called upon him, and elicited the lady’s address, was the same indi 
vidual who had written the letter. 

Mr. S. proposed a plan, of a most ludicrous description, to punish 
the unwarrantable impudence of this fortune hunter, which on be- 
ing approved ol, a letter was despatched to him, appointing an inter- 
view with the gay Lothario, at Mr. Bull’s, the King’s Arms Inn, Hol- 
born-brijge, who was nade acquainted with the business, and gladly 
joined in the scheme which bad beev planned and concocted in his 
house, and the scene that ensued may be inagined by the following 
statement: 

An old woman, seve:ity years of age, was obtained from St. An- 
drew’s workhouse, the wife of a tailor, who was dressed up in the 
stile of a beautiful and fashionable young woman, with proper in- 
structions how to act; for the purpose of carrying on the farce, she 
was thickly veiled, which, by-the-by, was highly requisite, inasmuch 
as her countenance was bespotted with numerous carbuncles, mean- 
dering wrinkles, and nostrils copiously supplied with an intermixture 
of ** Poulet’s Rapee” and * Lundy Foot.” 

At the appointed time the enraptured and disinterested lover arriv- 
ed, and was in due form ushered into the apartmeat which contained 
(as he imagined) his enamorata. She was carelessly seated on a 
couch, and on his entering she very courteously rose and received 
him with many expressions of pleasure. In cousequence of the ia- 
structions which the old lady had received, she acted her part so 
well that a conversation eusued of a very amatory description; in 
the course of which the “ gay Lothario” took various freedoms with 
the “ beloved of his soul.” She in her turo was not backward in 
showing that he alone possessed her heart, and that she was both 
ready and willing to lay at his feet all her worldly wealth, werld he 
only consent to be ihe * partner of her bed.”’ On the lover reinark- 
ing that the present moment was the happiest he had ever ex- 
perienced, the lady rejoined that she thought, before she gave her 
final cousent, that it would be necessary that the state of both their 
| affairs should be clearly known to each other, lest any thing unplea- 
saut might blight their loves after marriage. “ Oh, most certainly, 
my charming creature,” said the ‘ Sub;” “‘the fact is, that I have 
an income of 200/. a year; but, in order that you may not be de- 
ceived, I have two little ones, but of course they will: ot be a bar to 
our happiness.”’ 
admirer’s disclosure, and assured bim she enjoyed an income of 80/ 
a year! and she thought that they might, upon the whole, live happy 
, and comfortable, and at the same moment drew aside a part of her 
| veil, and disclosed to her astouished swain, hidden enarms of seventy 
| years standing. 

The gallant officer, on hearing that his fair one possessed such a 
| scanty annuity, and was endowed with such a copious portion of age, 
| grey hairs, and carluncles, began to be sorry that he had made her 
any overtures, and how to get out of the dilemma he knew not; at 
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memory being very bad; but instead of having two children depend- 
| ing on me for support, f have actually four!” and he now'seemed 
| to wish to leave the room, when all of a sudden Mr. Bull and two 
| other friends, one in the character of the lady’s grandson, and the 


| 


taken such a turn, an agreement should be immediately signed, with 
apenalty, should either party decline the union 
| who acted the part of the lady's grandson was particularly anxious 


| that such a document should be executed, to protect the fair fame of | 


his dear grandmama ; the lover protested against such precipitation ; 
jand Mr S. and his friend, conceiving that they had sufficiently pun- 
ished the contemptible creature, who was by this time much agitated, 
| ordered him to quit the house, which he did with the utmost « xpedi- 
faci but not without being heartily laughed at by chambermaids, 


waiters, coachmen, &c. as he walked, with a hurried step, from the | 


i scene of his disgraceful exposure, particularly as the farce was end- 
led by kicking the puppy down stairs. 

It is but justice to state that the poor woman engaged on this oc- 
‘casion went through the interview with great spirit and ability, aud 
_was liberally rewarded by her employers.—London paper. : 


| GRAND FETE AT MOSCOW, 
| 


The Duke of Devonshire.—Extract of a letter from Moscow, da- 


The lady made no reply to the latter part of her | 


| length, (after apologizing for having a very bad memory) he said, | 
Madam, Lam afraid that in stating how | was situated | have made | 
a mistake, which I can assure you was entirely on account of my | 


other as a solicitor, entered the room, and insisted that, as things had | 


The gentleman | 





—— ~~ an ~ — ——— 

| The Imperial Family arrived about nine o’clock. The shouts of 
/many thousands of spectators announced their approach, and the 
' bands of music placed on the balconies and, in the interior of the 
‘mansion played select national airs on their arrival. Their Majes- 
| ties were received by the distinguished host at the principal en- 
trance. 

Dancing immediately commenced, and continued with great spirit 
tilla late hour. Supper was then served; upwards of 600 covers 
were laid at this sumptuous repast. A select number of guests, of 
the most elevated rank, were invited to the Imperial table ‘ 

Their Imperial Majesties, the Grand Duke Michael with his charm- 
ing Consort, and the Prince Charles of Prussia, quiited this brilliant 
assembly at two o'clock. 

The whole of the decorations were of the most chaste and ele- 
gant style ; the walls of the principal hall, which are in imitation of 
white marble, were ornamented with the initials of their Imperial 
Majesties, and of his \iajesty George the Fourth, formed by the in- 
genious combinations of roses; and in an adjoining saloon, erected 
for the occasion, was placed a splendid portrait of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas in his Coronation robes, painted for tis Grace by George 
Dawe, Esq. R.A. This handsome compliment of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s dignified Representative was only equalled by the success of 
the artist. 





Additional particulars of the Fete 

Although three weeks have elapsed since the Coronation, we are 
stillin the midst of revelry and rejoicing, and fetes and balls follow 
one another in quick succession ‘There was one given last night by 
our Ambassador Extraordinary, the Duke of Devonshire, which, for 
splendour aud effect, has surpassed all the others, and therefore J 
shall send some account of it. The night was cloudy, and favoura- 
ble to the advantageous display of the brilliant illumination which 
lightened up the side and front of the maguificent house where his 
Grace resides. So great was the blaze of light, that ihe whole of the 
dark horizon over a third of Moscow was made visible, and this was 
produced without there being any overabundant quantity of lamps, 
for there were none too many, and all harmonized and contributed 
to the general effect Indeed, this was the great merit of the whole 
of the decorations and ornaments, both inside and out: there was 
nothing too much—nothing overcharged ; all was in keeping, if | 
may so speak, and as it should be.—The west end of the house can 
be seen well from the Kremlin, and other elevated spots in the city, 
and this. accordingly, was the part the most illuminated, and the ini- 
tials of the King of England were placed in a conspicuous part of the 
building. Ow enteriug, and mounting the stair, the eye met, above 
the first landing place, awell executed transparency, with the initials 
of the Emperor and Empress. Then proceeding onwards, you found 
ranged in the ante-room, the upper servants of the Duke, in their 
rich state livery of blue and goid, and on passing through them, you 
arrived at the door, from whence stood, in two irregular lines, all the 
attaches of the Embassy, leading up to his Grace, who, in a splendid 
uniform, stood there to receive his guests. ‘The people about him 
formed rather a striking coup d’@il. Men of al! nations, statesmen, 
and warriors in every variety of uniform, bedecked «ith stars, and 
all the insignia of military honours, many of them bravely won; 
while Russian courtiers, chamberl+ins, and senators, glittered in all 
the dazzling pomp which gaudily embroidered coats, with gold avd 
silver, and ribbons and crosses, ‘‘ the cheap reward of Kings,” coull 
confer. There was Marmont in his Field Marshal's uniform, with 
his Staff and Aides-de-Camp, in all the showy variety of the Freoch 
uniform; the Prince of Hesse Homburg, the Austrian Ambassador 
Extraordinary, in the uniform of his country; in short, the repre- 
seutatives of all the Crowned Heads of Europe, with the American 
Republican Minister, and the Envoys from Georgia, Persia, and other 
countries of the East, who, in their Asiatic costumes, served to com 
plete the variegated and brilliant assemblage About nine o’clock 
notice was given of the approach of the Imperia! family, when his 
Grace, accompanied by all his suite, descended to receive them.— 
The Emperor wore 4 scarlet uniform, the evening dress of the reg! 
ment of Chevaliers Gardes; the Empress (ied in by the Duke) a robe 
of crimson coloured silk, richly ornamented with diamonds and 
pearls. She hada necklace of diamonds, with a row across the 
shoulders, of superior size and beauty, most of them appearing half 
an inch in diameter, while strings of them of inferior magnitude 
were entwined amongst her hair he looked extremely well, and, 
throughout the evening was all condescension and kindness, seeming 
‘ highly to enjoy the animated scene. Then came the Grand Duchess, 
with her husband Michael. the brother of the Emperor. She was in 
white. with a great many gems set in diamonds, and had her usual 
}arch look and intelligent smile. The music now struck up, andthe 
| Duke led the Empress in a Polonaise, followed by the Emperor and 
| all the most distinguished persons, through the suite of apartments 
into the ball-room. Here al! was arranged with elegance and good 
taste This room, about sixty feet long, and fifty in breadth, was 

‘lighted up in the centre by some two or three hundred wax lights, 
' placed iu a single row, iv a circular chandelier, covered with roses, 
laud suspended from the lofty ceilmg with airy lightness, and almost 
by imperceptible means; while round the sides, and in each corner, 
were chandeliers giving forth a mass of light that was reflected from 
the walls, which were of a white colour, like polished marble. The 
cye rested with pleasure on the tastefully simple ornameuts of these 
'walis. On one side were the united initials of the Emperor and Ero 
‘press, formed by wreaths of red roses; on the opposite wall was 
| traced in roses the letter G. with the number LV. giviug the initials ot 
our own illustrious Sovereign ; and on the third wall the letters N. 

and A. detached, showed the separate initials of the Imperial visi 

tors. A wide open space between columns led into an additional 
room. A temporary building, of which the sides were covered wit) 

| a light red coloured drapery, intermingled with white tastefully ar 
ranged, and festoons of red roses over a white ground, ran round 

, and adorned the columns. At the extreme end from the ball room, 
yet distinctly visible from all parts, a recess was formed, where was 

' placed a full length portrait of the Emperor, in his Imperial robes 
| ‘The unexpected sight of this picture was quite a coup de theatre. 
| It was known to tew that the artist had been employed by his 
Grace, and the Russian Nobility were wholly unprepared for the 
| view of the portrait of their Czar, the first, and the only one they 
| could see of him in his Imperial dress. Their surprize and adimira 
was unbounded.—Certainly nothing could have been bette: 





| tion 
| imagined.—It was the prettiest compliment that could have bee: 
; paid. Quadrilles and waltzes followed. In the former the Eu 
press danced with the Duke of Devonshire, having for their vis-« 
vis the Grand Duchess and Prince Charles of Prussia. Between 
twelve and one o’clock the supper-room was thrown open, a lonz 
| and spacious gallery, where upwards of five hundred persons sat 
‘down atonce to supper. There were three rows of tables, ove! 





strongly to intreat our Government not to be wanting on their part | ted September 1!1:—On the 10th September his Grace the Duke of | which some thousand tapers shed a brilliant light, besides a sepa 


upon this occasion, but as they have well begun, to persevere to a 


| Devonshire. his Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordiuary at 


| rate one, in the form of a crescent, for the Imperial family, wit! 


happy conclusion. Be the progress of Christianity what it may,— | the Coronation of the Emperor of Russia, gave a splendid ball and | seme of the first ladies of the Court, aud the principal foreign Am 


be it slow or fast, it is our duty, as a nation, to apply all our efforts to | entertainment to the Imperial Family and the principal nobility in | bassadors. 


convey our own light to these miserable Pagans. It is our duty, as 
we have above said, for two main reasons,—the first, that the small- 
est success would be a reward infinitely exceeding the value of the 


possible cost; aud secondly, because it is impossible for us to say | 


whether the success may not be immense, a8 we are not to measure 
our chance of this success by any comparison of the human power 
of preaching with the obstacles which it has to overcome. In one 


Moscow. The preparations for the fete were on a scale of magnifi- 
a suited to the exalted character of the guests. 

The exterior of his Grace’s superb hotel, which is situated on an 
elevated part of the city, was brilliantly illuminated. The imperial 
arms, tastefully executed, ornamented the principa) front, and the 
whole of the vast length of the gallery was one blaze of light, 
, ornamented in various devices. 





This table was placed on an elevation, a few feet above 
| the level of the floor, at the end of the gallery, ina kind of alcove, 
richly and tastefully hung round with a drapery of crimson and 
green-coloured silks. From her seat, at the centre, the Empres» 
could command a view of al! the other tables, with their decoration» 
and the superbly dressed persons seated there, in long and beautifu! 
perspective. The most magnificent part of these decorations, a: 
suredly, was the gold and silver plate belonging to his Grace, which, 
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for massiveness and beauty, is here altogether unrivalled. The Rus- 
pte were particularly struck with this patician treasure, asthe ac- 
cumulated wealth of several generations. It is needless to say, 
that the supper was ail that could be wished, offering in profusion 

very thing that could please the eye and tempt the appetite, with all 
ki ds of wine, in unlimited abundance. The Emperor himself ne- 
ine sits down to supper, and he stood near the table of the Empress, 
conversing in the most affable and familiar manner with those about 
him. The Duke of Devonshire with his attaches also stood all the 
time. After this spleudid entertainment, the dancing recommenced 
with fresh spirit, and the Emperor and Empress did not depart till 
three in the morning. The Grand Duke Michael and the Grand 
Duchess remained half an hour later. At five a second supper, or 
rather breakfast, was served, even after which the unwearied vota- 
ries renewed the dance. Prince Charles, with his vivacity and amia- 
bility, being the chief promoter, and the gay revels did not close till 


near seven this morning. 


- Pavieties. 


The following is related in “Heraldic Anomalies” as the way in 
which the Tremellian family at Rome obtained the name of Scropha, 
which signifies, in plain English, a Sow :—'‘ A sow having strayed 
from a neighbour’s yard into that of the Tremeilii, the servants of 
the latter killed her. The master caused the carcase to be placed 
under some bed-clothes where his lady was accustomed to lie, and 
when his neighbour came in search for his pig, undertook to swear 
that there was no old sow on his premises except the one lying 
among those bed-clothes, which his neighbour very naturally conclu- 
ded to be the lady herself. How the latter liked the compliment (or 
such acold pig in her bed), the story does not relate, but from that 
time the Tremellii acquired the cognomen of Scropha, or Sow, which 
became afterwards so fixed a family name, as to make sows of all | 
their progeny, both male and female "—It is well that Lord Chan- | 
cellor Hardwick’s most respectable family did not get the same ele- 
gant appellation, ifthe following story be true:—* Lady H. having 
having ordered her bailiff to procure a sow of a particular size and 
breed, and which be had long endeavoured to do without success, the 
man suddenly accosted her Ladyship one day when she had much 
company with her, ‘I have been to Roystone fair, my Lady, and 
got a sow exactly of your Ladyship‘s size and breed.’ ” 














On the name of Moore the following pun is extant, which will be 
well understood by all lovers of poetry, ancient or modern:— 
‘“‘O! mourn not for Anacreon dead! 
O! mourn not for Anacreon fled! 
The lyre still breathes he touctred before, 
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When, who should he spy ina jig, 
With a meal-man, so tall and so big, 
But his own darling Kate, 
So gay and so neat— 
Faith, her partner he hit hima dig, 
The pig, 
He beat the meal out of his wig. 


The piper, to keep him in tune, 
Struck up a gay lilt very soon, 
Until an arch wag 
Cut a hole in his bag, 
And at once put an end to the tune 
Too soon— 
Och! the music flew up to the moon ! 


To the fidler, says Dermot M‘Figs, 
If you please, sir, play “‘ Sheelah na Gig,’ 
We'll shake a loose toe, 
While you humour the bow ; 
To be sure you won't warm the wig « 
Of M‘Figg, 
While he’s dancing a tight Irish jig. 


’ 


But, says Katty, the darling, says she, 
If you'll only just listen to me, 
‘It’s myself that will show 
Billy cant be your foe, 
Though he fought for his cousin, that’s me, 
Says she, 
For sure Billy's related to me! 


For my own cousin-german, Ann Wild, 
Stood for Biddy Mulrooney’s first child, 
And Biddy’s step-son, 
Sure he married Bess Dun, 
Who was gossip to Jenny, as mild 
A child 
As ever at mother’s breast smiled !— 





And maybe you don’t know Jane Brown, 
Who served goats’ whey in Dundrum’s sweet town, 
*T was her uncle’s half brother 
That married my mother, 
And brought me this new yellow gown 
To go down, 
When the marriage was held at Miltown, 


By the powers! then, says Dermot, ‘tis plain, 
Like a son of that rapscallion Cain, 
My best friend I have kilt, 





For we have one Anacreon Moore !”’ 


Punning upon names in Epitaphs has been common. 


‘Though no blood there is spilt, 
And the devil a harm did | mane, 


| 
On Mr. Thomas Huddlestone. That’s plain; 
“Here lics Thomas Huddlestone! Reader, don’t smile, But by me he'll be ne‘er kilt again! 
But reflect while his tombstone you view ; Then the meal-man forgave him the blow 
For Death, who killed him, in a very short while That laid him a sprawling so low, 
Will huddle a-stone upon you!” And, being quite gay, 
On John Penny. Asked them both to the play, 


“Reader! of cash, if thou’rt in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep, and thou shalt find a—Pen*#y.” 


When the late Lord Melcombe, Bubb Doddington, was appointed 
Ambassador to Spain, having at that time only the name of Bubb, 
Lord Chesterfield rallied bim upon his temerity in venturing among 
the Grandees of Spain, who generally bore a multiplicity of titles, 
with sucha monosyllable of a name, insinuating that they would ac- 
count him but a mere plebeian. The new Ambassador was ccn- 
founded, and actually perplexed what to do, ‘‘ Can I,” said he to 


But Katty being bashful, said ** No, 
Oh No—No!” 
Yet he treated them all to the show! 
Noctes Ambrosiane. 


AN IRISH TRADITIONAL STORY. 


The following account of the circumstances which gave rise to the 
| Strange custom of throwing open the gates of Howth castle at the 
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ed in surrounding the house, in which she had ascertained that the 
fone son of the Baron was at nurse—no alarm was given—and the 
| inmates were safely carried away to her vessel. ‘The disappearance 
| of his child was tremblingly announced to the father on the follow- 
ing morning—at sun-set, the search on the sea and shore had 
| brought him no consolation—it was renewed on the followiug and 
| the following day. but with no better success—and carried on until 
even hope grew cold. Years rolled on, and still found the Baron 
St. Lawrence a moody and unhappy man ; misfortunes had, as usual, 
| crowded upon him--his wife died in giving birth to his lost child— 
he had loved her well. and took no second partner. Meanwhile his 
son, who had first seen Clare Island a child, was almost a man. Du- 
ring this period he was treated by Grace O'Malley with unvarying 
| kindness. and given every advantage her remote country could af- 
\ford Of his birth and story he knew nothing—but ail was told to 
}him on the morning of his 21st year, as he sat beside her on the 
|deck of her vessel, and the ancient and beautiful Abbey of Howth 
appeared in view, looking like a‘ fairy’ palace arrested in its flight, 
and suspended over the sea. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
he was restored to his father, upon the promise that the traveller 
) should never again be obliged to turn away from Howth Castle— 
‘and that, in token thereof, its gates should be thrown open each day’, 
before the commencement of the principal meal. 
(ncemere oe 


IRISH PORTRAITS. 


, 
| Captain Sqndford, Ned Larkins, Father Con, &c. including some par- 
liculars of the late disturbance of the County of ——. 


‘* By my troth,Captain, these are very bitter words.” —Mrs. Quickly. 








| My friend Captain Sandford is one of the most good-humoured 
| persons imaginable, except when thos» cursed Irish politics sour his 
| temper—at present they have put him in a violent passion, and seem 
‘likely to keep bim so for the rest of his life. My opinion is (and } 
| more than once have hinted as much) that he ought to listen to rea- 
| son and be appeased, but this only aggravates his wrath; so I must 
| leave tt to the public to decide between us. The subject of the pre- 
| sent difference of sentiment between us arose in the following way. 
The battte of Waterloo was no sooner won, and Napoleon fairly 
| bundled off to Si. Helena, than the Captain, then quartered with his 
regiment at Chelmsford, taking up the last Courier one morning, 
found himself included among a list of warriors who had his Majes- 
| ty’s gracious permission to repose forthe present under the shade of 
| their laurels. In other words, his regiment was to be disbanded, 
}and himseif put upon half-pay. Nothing could have been more 
| disconcerting to a man whose curtailed military income was new to 
be his only means of support, and to whom a pint of port per day 
/ had absolutely become a necessary of life. At the appointed time, 
| notwithstanding a flattering rumour in the interim, that the regiment, 
| instead of being reduced, were positively to be sent to New South 
| Wales, the —th foot were released from their military bonds, the offi 
, cers dispersed, and tne Captain on the evening of the fatal day found 
| himself sitting ia the three-pair back-room (No. 56) of the Golden 
' Cross, Charing Cross, with bis pormanteau, travelling-bag, ambrella, 
and his future prospects, lying before him. The latter stared at him 
| in a way that made him ieel peculiarly uncomfortable, for they gave 
, him fully to understand that he was in fact iv that precise predica- 
| ment, which in his various speculations upon the possible events of 
| his military career, he had never taken into full account. To have 
i had his head carried off at a second’s notice by a cannon-ball, or to 
inave had both legs amputated above the knee-joiut, or to have been 
| casniered for sending a challenge to his superior officer (for the Cap- 
| tain is an frishman)—any of these would have been in the order of 
| natural and prebable occurrences; but to be thus in the prime of life, 
} with all his limbs about him, and without the slightest breach of the 


. —* ’ : ‘ , irs lof the dmne en collected i aces »- | articles of war, gazetted down from his comfortable full-,ay, besides 
Lord C. “‘leagthen it in any way?” “Tthink you may.” replied | first toll of the dinner bell, has Leen collected in two places, at op . ket : . rtable full-ay, besid 


his Lordship; “try if you cannot get them to call you A/a Subd my 

Some confusion arises from the wmode adopted by our Bishops of 
using the ancient Latin appellation of their Sees, instend of .the 
English modern ones. What country gentleman would know, at 
first sight, that C. Canluar meant his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 7—E. Ebor. bears still less rest mblance to the modern title 
of the Archbishop of York, than C. Canfuar. to thatof Canterbury. 


as lam informed, actually occasioned a ridiculous blunder but a 
shorttime ago. A very eminent bookseller in London having re- 
ceived instructions from the present Bishop of his intention to pub- 
lish the life of Mr Pit/, paid no attention to the letter, till mention- 
ing to the third person that he had received proposals to that effect 
trom a “ Mr. George Winton” a person he knew nothing about. he 
was not a little surprised to be told that this Mr. G. Wiaton was ne 
other than the very eminent prelate abovementioned. —Something of 
the like nature happened, I am told, to his Lordship of Salisbary, 
who, when the late much-lamented Princess Charlotte laboured ua- 
der an indisposition, sent frequent written inquiries to her Scotch 
physician, signing himself J. Sarum. The physician, not versed in 
these Episcopal conundrums, observed to a friend, tizt he had been 
much pestered with notes from “ one Jane Saroom. whom he kenned 
thing abool: Itak nae notice of the fellow,’ said he. 
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{EVR UT oT 
RA LAN ID. 
THE HUMOURS OF DONNYBROOK FAIR. 
Aik—The Athlone Landiady. 
Oh! ’twas Dermot O’Rowland M‘Figge 
That could properly handle the twig! 
He went to the fair, 
And kick’d up a dust there, 
In dancing the Donnybrook jig, 
With his twig-— 


Oh my blessing is Dermot M‘Figg ! 


——— 


Wheu he came to the midst of the fair, 
He was all in a paugh for fresh air, 
For the fair very soon - 
Was as full as the moon, 
Such mobs upon mobs as were there, 
Oh rare! 
So more luck to sweet Donnybrook fair | 


oO 


The souls they came pouring in fast, 

fo dance while the leather would last, 
For the Thomas Street brogue, 
Was there in much vogue, 

And oft with the brogue the joke pass d 

Quite fast, 

While the cash and the whiskey did last 

jut Dermot, his mind on love bent, 

In search of his sweetheart he went. 
Peep'd in here, peep'd in there, 
As he walk’d through the fair, 

And took a small taste in each tent -° 

As he went, 
Och! on whiskey and love he was bent. 


lodging money, coals and candles, was what he considered a very 








posite extremitics of Ireland—tradition supplying in the one, what 

it bad lei wanes g i ive other: stugular pi to say the least of it, on the part of his King 
About the middie of the sixti: century, Grana Waillia, or | and country. Pondering upon allthis, he first vented his indigna 

Grace O'Malley, exercised the same power over the 365 Islands of} tion against the Horse Guards in the usual terms. next rang for a 

Clew Bay, which her ancestors had at an earlier period over all| tambler of brandy and water, cold without sugar, and then proceed- 

Ireland She possessed a manly mind, and a spirit well adapted for | ¢@ © meditate over his future movements. Several courses were 

| the wild scene ia which she lived, and the rude men whom she gov-| open to him. He might try his luck witha sixteenth in the forth- 


eceeding, 


3 ; - : Te erned—had caused much bloodshed, and done many a fearful deed coming lottery, and settle himself in the mean time in some cheap 
Dunelm. is not much like Durham, and Winton for Winchester, has, | , 


on sea and land; but ‘none are all evil,’ and she also possessed an | board and lodging-house, in one of the streets off the Strand; or he 
excess of high and generous feeling, which seldom fails, with poste- might join the patriots of South America; or suppose he were to 
rity at least, to cover a multitude of sins. The ruins of her castle make a circuit of the watering-places, beginning with Margate, in 
may yet be seen—a huge mass of gray stone, looking towards the search ofa rich widow; or Here his meditations were sus 
main land from the desolate Island of Clare, whichis at the extre-| pended by the appearance of something framed and glazed, that 
mity of the cluster,and apparently formed for no other purpose | stood upon the chimney-piece of No. 56, and which upon inspection 





| than to break the force of the Atlantic as it rolls into Clew Bay | turned out to be, not an engraving from the production of any other 
*h | artist, but an original and highly-coloured picture of cheap living, 
| drawn up by the master-land of M Hippolite Dupont, who had just 
' 
| 
| 


There was scarcely a town or village along the western coast, which | 


| had not been at one time or other visited and plundered in the 
| course of her piratical excursions, and as the evil was severely feit, 
|so was the outcry proportionably great. Stillthere was no chanoe 


of redress, except from a direct appeal to the Sovereign, as she was | 


' 


all-powerful at sea, and lived on the best terms of intelligence with 
Richard Bourke, Viscount and Governor of Mayo, to whom she was 
| afterwards married. The injured accordingly had recourse to Eli- 
| zabeth, and the consequence was, a Summons, commanding the at- 
tendance of Grace O'Malley at the Court in London, to answer the 
charges brought against her. {It was at first treated by the Milesian 
Princess with the most sovereign contempt; but a threat (sworn to 
by Elizabeth) of sendingra fleet against her, if she persisted in re- 
fusal—her own conviction that a struggle against a power so supe- 
rior,with whatever advantages of situation, could be but a hopeless 
one—and, finally, the persuasion of the before-mentioned Richard 
Bourke, at lengih prevailed with her, and she consented to attend 
at Court. Many curious stories are told about her reception and 
adventures there—it will be, however, only necessary to say, that 
the Queen was much amused with the strangeness of her manners 
—that the proud hearing and haughty spirit which could not be en- 
dured in a courtier, were forgiven in one so ignorant of courtly 
forms, and who had hitherto known none greater than herself—and 
whether from her Majesty’s caprice, or congenial mind and disposi- 
tion, or from what cause it matters not—but the stranger did in- 
crease in favour daily—and finally, instead of being punished for 
the enormities of which she had been guilty, was dismissed upon her 
simple promise of abstaining from the like in futuge. On her return 
she thought proper to put into Howth harbour (whether from fancy 
or necessity is not clearly known), and announcing her name and 
rank at the castle gate, requested the usual hospitable entertain- 
ment: it was refused, for fear of treachery—and her desperate cha- 
racter weighed more heavily with the Lord of Howth than what was 
then considered a sacred duty. Grace turned off at once without 
attempting to expostulate, disgusted at the heartless conduct which 
the manners and superstition of her country alike taught her to look 
on as almost unnatural. About mid-day, her vessel was observed 
standing out to sea—before midnight perhaps her very existence 
was forgotten at the castle—but at that very hour she was again in 
its neighboyrhood, to take fearful vengeance for an insult which had 
| been as bitterly felt as it was silently borne. The night was awful 
| in the extreme—rain fell in torrents, and the lightning at short in- 
| tervais made dreadful havoc among the old oaks which then cloth- 
ed the ragged and lofty sides of the promontory—destruction seemed 
, to attend her on every side—still she pressed onwards, and succeed- 


' 
} 


a 


vpened an establishment at Boulogne, whereat it was made manifest 
by an annexed table of charges, that a man might daily eat, drink, 
and sleep in avery princely style, for the price of a bottle of port, 
at the port-drinking side of the channel. The terms struck the Cap- 
| tain as expressly designed for a British hero upon balf.pay, and un 
| decided upon his future plans; and accordingly in Jess than four and 
| twenty hours, one of the sturdy water-nymphs of Boulogne was gaily 
| pranciug over the surf, with my worthy ane gallant friend upon her 
‘back. He was landed in perfect drynesss, and proceeded towards 
| the hotel of M. Hippolite Dupont, to drink French wine upon rea 
|sonable terms, and resume the consideration of his subsequent 
j|movemeuts. Upon approaching the house, whom should he sec 
| Standing at the door, and in the act of attempting to explain to a 
| French hurdy-gurdy girl that there was such a tune extant as “ Pat- 
lriek’s Day in the Morning,” but his old rattling Irish acquaintance, 
the celebrated Ned Larkins, who used to give him such pleasant din- 
|ners, when his regiment was quartered ten years before at Dublin. 
| The first cordial! greetings being past, “‘ My dear Captain, and son of 
my old friend,” said Larkins, “I congratulate you from the very 
| bottom of my heart and soul upon this late event; but what in hea 

| ven’s name brings you here insucha moment?” The Captain, who 
saw nothing very congratulatory in recent events, gave a start and 
look, which seemed to ask forexplanation. ‘I mean,’ said Larkins, 
‘that nothing but your actual presence here could have satisfied me 
'that you were not on your way to Ireland to take possession.’’—“ To 
| take possession!” ejaculated the balf-pay Captain, ‘‘in the name of 
wonder, of what?”’—** You have not heard then from Irejand lately ? 

—'‘No.”—-“ Nor seen the late Irish papers ?”—* No.”’-—“ And don’t 
know that old Nick Sandford has died at last ?’’—*‘ Nor that either,”’ 
said the Captain—* but even so ?’'—“ But even so,’ repeated Lar 

kins with Hibernian vehemence of intonation, ‘‘ thunder and bla 

zes! but give us your fist again, my boy. Why, by his death, you 
only become tenant in fee-simple to as neat a twelve hundred a-year 

in the county of , as ever was bought or sold; and that with 
proper management may be made as much more.’ The Captain 
stamed again, opened his wouth in silent amazement, and kept it so 
for some seconds, during which short space of time the following 
ideas posted through the isfterior with a rapidity peculiar to Irish 
brains. He recollected to have heard, when a boy, that his father, 
the eldest son, had married against the consent of /is father, old 
Hercules Sandford. of Drunmarone, in the county of , and 
that thereupon old Hercules proceeced without loss of time to re- 
touch and republish his last will and testament, by which, as thus 
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five of the Captain’s uncles, and their respective issue, and three 
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amended, the family estate was finally settled in such a manner, tha 


aunts,and their issue, were successively to take it, with the usual. 
power in due time of barring all remainders, before his (the Cap- 
tain’s) rights as heir at law could come into operation. The possi- 
bility therefore of enjoying Dranmarone had appeared so utterly 
remote, that for years he had. ceased to give the subject a thought 

For as he grew ur he had looked into Malthus, and he there found 
that in ali countries, and most especially in his own beloved island, 
there was atendency in mouths to increase b-yond the means of 
filling them; and therefore to suppose that five Irish uncles, and 
three [rish aunts should all aad each of them make a point of acting 
in such Contradiction io the established rule of multiplication, © in. 
such case made and provided,” as not to leave behind them even one 
single mouth to receive the twelve hundred pounds a-y ar, that was 
ready odrop into it, was altogether so untenable an expectation, 
that the Captain thought he showed his sense in never venturing to 
entertan it. All this he now recollected ; and he further remembered, 
that in point of fact he had, when entering the army about twenty 
sears before, halfa dozeo or more full-grown cousins, any of whom, 
if surviving, must have @ prior claim to Deunmarone The remem 

brance of all this made the ‘‘aptain grievously incredulous His 
first words were, * Impossible, my dear friend: surely there are 
my cousins: my Cousin Kit, for instance.””—* Your Cousin Kit! 
Why, my dear Captain, where have you been not to have heard that 
your Cousin Kit, poor fellow, was killed in 98, leading on the rebels 
at the battle of Ross.”’ The Captain, without stopping to shed a tear 
to his memory. proceeded: ‘But there were others: my cousin 
John—young Jack Sandford !’’—* Killed as dead as a door-nail at 
the same battie, as he was running away at the head of the Leitrim 
militia’ —**And young Dick Sandford?” —“ Broke his neck over a 
five and a half toot stone-wall, at the great Killarney stag-hunt, 
about seven vears ago’ — But he had a brother.’”— He had, and 
I knew him well —young Harry Sandford. The last Galway election 
settled him. twas on the ground myself, and. thought him badly 
groomed; but he died.like.a gentleman, ani insisted on having two 
shots, more after he knew that he was mortally wounded.” In this 
manner Ned Larkins rattled through the obituary of the devisees in 
old. Hereules.Sandiord’s will; and in the course of ten minutes’ con- 
versation. satisfied th Captain, that, he was in fact and in law enti- 
tled, to.the immediate. possession. of the fair dem snes of Drunina 

rone, together with the very desirable mansion of Mount Sandford 

The Captain had fought inthe ‘eninsula, where he had faced the can- 
non’s mouth, withstood the brunt of a cavalry charge, and scram- 
bled up.a forlorn hope through the hottest fire ;, but never upon any 
military occasion of his life did his. frame evince such signs of per- 
turbation, as when.the complete assurance burst upon him that from 
being a. half-pay Captain, wandering through the wide world in 
search. ov cheap living he was henceforth to figure upon the Grand 
Jury. pannel of the county of , as Frederick Augustus Sand- 
ford, of Mount Sandford, Esq. ‘The brilliant image of sudden opo- 
lence dazzled his vision; the big drops burst in an agony of joy from 
his. brow; his knees#tbecame as relaxed as the kuees of one of 
Womer's heroes in a fright; and had not his friend supported him 

he would, have sunk to the ground ina syncope of bliss. These 
symptoms of, good news, however, quickly vanished; and to pre- 
veot a relapse, the Captain called for some wine, and tossed off a 
tumbler of M. Dupont’s best Beaune, without taking the precaution 
to ask the price. 

By the advice of Larkins, the Captain determined upon recrossing 
the Chaanel that evening, in the same packet that had brought him 
over Inthe interval they took au early dinner together At first 
the. Captain was unusually silent, having so much to think of that 
he had not a word to say; but, as th: secoud bottle of Burgundy cir- 
quiated, his powers of conversation revived. ‘‘ My dear Ned,” sai 
he, ‘‘iwish you could accompany me to Ireland. [know nothing 
of the management of an estate, and, if left to myself, shall be ter- 
wibly at a loss how to actin many things. The advice and assistance 
of such-a friend as you, just to set me going, would be invaluable. 
tf ‘you could.only —’—‘Impossible, Captain ’—* Come, come, you 
must not refuse me. Lknow your friendship for me.”—* My friend- 
ship for you would make me go through fire and water to serve you, 
but-the fact is, my dear Captain, that I must stay where Iam at pre- 
sent—just to give a public contradiction to a cer ain. lying scrap of 
trish paretrmeut, upon. which it is written in a fair round band, that 
kam_at this identical moment lurking about the county of Dublin 
You understand me.”—* No.”—** Have you never heard of a Lati- 
tat?”’—"* L understand you now; but cannot |—’’—* No, no; that’s 
quite unnecessary: it’s only a couple of hundred, and not a debt of 
my own. either; bat the May rents are coming in, and the thing will 
ive settled before another month” ‘ And then Lmay expect you.” 

* [look in upon you about Christmas. In the mean time Ell give 
youn line to my own attorney, old Mat Nagle—as, shrewd) active, 
and hospitable a fellow as. ever lived. He knew your, father well. | 
andwill, treat you as if you were his own.son. There will. be no| 
harm, however, in getting all his biils of. costs taxed, for his failing, 
if he has one, lies that way. He’ll manage your law-suits ia Dublin, 

and. recommend: an intelligent local agent, to bring your country 
ejectments, fle’s also up to every thing in your county, and will 
give you allsorts of useful information. An‘ then as to my advice ; 
ut Captain, as this is a serious matter, suppose we first clear off 
this bottle, and try a flask of Champaigne with tumbler glasses.” 
Che Champaigae was brought, and Larkins threw off ha'fa pint at 
«gulp, The vinons essence thus copiously administered, ascended 
to the braiu by a short cut known only to itself, and affected the seat 
of: thought beyond the exhilarating point Larkins became really 
serious, sentimental and retrospective ; and with infinite gravity de- 
livered, in his own circuitous way, the following golden rules of con- 
dugt for Irish country gentlemen: “© And so, my dear Captain, be- 
fore you go to freland to live upon your own estate, you wish to get 
«few hints frum a fiead on the occasion And youshail havethein; 
though thinking and talking of Ireland is enough to break down my 
spirits, for tre country is clearly going to rack and ruin. You can’t 
remember what it was, as [ do: [’m.some twenty years older than 
gow, for you can't be turned of thirty-five, and were a mere boy when 
we lost our parliameut; bet that villainous Union has destroyed us; 
andiwhat: cuis one to the quick is, to think that it might have been 
prevented, —if, the friends of the country had only, gone down in a 
body, to the House, and each picked out, his man, 1, wasat the pri- 
vate meeting at Daly’s club-house, where the thing was debated We 
hadithe pistols and secoods all ready ; but they spoke of such a pro- | 
ceeding. being, a breach of the Constitution; and in a week's time | 
they had’nt as much.of their constitution left as might be thrown to | 
a beggar. And what’s the consequence?) Why the old spirit of the 
country is dead and. gone, and our peers are afraid or ashamed to 
live in the land that feeds them, and our county-members, for nine 
months.of the year, are perched up in Loudon eock-lofts, the devil 
relieve them ;.and.our young fellows, instead of staying at home in 
dieir own counties, and keeping up the old breed.of fox-hounds, and 
iearning to-clear a five-bar gate as their.fathers did before them, are 
dying off to Cheltenham and other foreign parts, and bringing back 
their, English. airs, and humming their: damped) Halian—bravuras. | 
think they call them, as.if the fox-huoter’s. jig, or Jackson's, morn- 
img-brush, had’nt music enough in it for the ears of an Irish gentle- 
ms (Here's bad luck, to the Union, and to them that sold their 

















‘and lived among ; and therefore my advice to you is, to fix yourself 


‘there can be no objection to your playing on the harp: if they are 
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notions; and | cannot forget the different kind of men.I was reared 
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down upon your own estate, and to look to your interest in the coun- 
ty, and (the bottle ’s with you, Captain,) to keep the best of wine in 
your cellar, and, if you give it bat once a year to give plenty of 
it—and never either at your own or at a friend’s house, to begin a 
story with the bottle at your right elbow, tor, though you may not 
be thirsty, your neighbours may. And your estate is a fine one, and, 
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be too severe to censure him. Those who jave not learned to ex- 
clude royal virtues and Joyal sentiments from their notion of hero- 
ism and dignity, will, [ think, be of opinion, not only that it is worth 
relating, but that it should never be forgotien: —Blackwood's Maga- 








zine. 


From the papers received by the Stephenia from Havre. 
Mr. Canning was to leave Paris for Loudon on the evening of the 


as Is id before, may be worth.a-couple of thousand a year; but you 25th October 


must always. talk of it in a quiet careless way, asa clear tree thou- 
sand—don’t start, dear Captain—you'll find all your neighbours 
irebling theirs, and holding up their heads accordingly. You'll be 
onthe grand. jury. of course—but see that the sheriff gives you 
your proper place on the pannel. In my day, if a sheriff dared to 
insult a gentleman by putting another over his head that had po 
right to be there, the business could only be settled on the sod ;, but 
\imes are altered now, except in the county of Gulway ; and. there- 
fore, in this you'll act accordiug to your discretion And when you 
are in the grand-jury room, you'll find them all talking of the pub- 
lic and tvinking of tuemselves, and, therefore, my advice to you is, 
never to help on a job for one of them, without securing in return a 
presentineut for @ cross road on your own estate And, ‘ aptain, of 
ali things be on your guard when you go to a race or assize-ball, for 
with your fine income you'll be a marked man, and they'll be letting 
go their handsome daughters at you; av-t you, perhaps. little think- 
ing, seeing them so finely dressed, that the only fortune the best of 
them can bring you is a lawsuit with the father, a duel with the bro- 
ther, and a tune on the piano-forte. And this, my dear Captain, is 
allin the way of advice that occurs to me at present.” 


{ To be continued. } 
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Newspapers in India —The number of newspapers published in 
the Indian languages, and designed solely for native readers, has 
increased, in the course of seven years, from one to six Four of 
these are in the Bengalee, and two in Persian. 


The late arrivals from India bring a Government notification, ex- 
cluding tie servants of the Hon. East India Company from any pro- 
prietorship or management of the public press in that country. 

When a person takes up his freedom in the town of Alnwick, he is 
obiiged by the charter of that place, to jump into an adjacent bog, 
aud sink up to his chin. This custom was imposed by King John, 
who, travelling that way. aud his horse sinking fast in this hole, took 
this method to punish the people of this town, for not keeping the 
road in better order 

Colonel O’Leary, whose name is so frequently and prominently 
introduced in South, American intelligence, is a native of this city, 
and sonto Mr. Jerennah O'Leary of Cook-street. He is very young 
and in every relation of life very estimable The new and impor- 
tant scenes in wich he is engaged have not erased the remem- 
brance of old associations and connexions, and we have the ad- 
ditional inducement to wish for tve continuance of his prosperous | 
pr: gress, that his private life is as amiable ax his professional career 
has been distinguished The important mission with which, it ap 
pears, he has beeu entrusted by bolivar, to whom he is first Aid-de- 
camp. shews the estimaiion in which he ts held by that, distinguished 
general and patriot -Cork Paper. 

Advice to young Ladies —-If you have good teeth, do not laugh for 
the purpose of showing them > if you bave bad ones, by all means 
shut your mouth, and smile: if you have pretty arms and hands, 








disposed to be clumsy, work tapestry: if you dance weil, dance but 
seldom: if you dance ill, never dance at all: if you sing well, make 
no previous excuses; if sousing indifierently, hesitate not a moment 
when you are asked, for few people are judges of singing, but every 
one will be sensible of your desire to please: if you would obtain 
power, be condescending: but above all (mark!) if you are asked 
to be married, say ‘ yes,” for you may never be asked a second 
time ! . 

An antiquarian discovery of some interest has been made during 
the recent improvements this year in the Thames navigation The 
tradition of the precise station of the Cowig siakes, supposed to be 
set down where UCasar crossed the Thames, had been for some time 
lost, though it was known to be between Weybridge and Walton. In 
deepening the river about 200 yards above Walton-bridge, a line of 
old broken piles was discovered, some five feet below the previous. 
bed ofthe river. They were about as thick asa man’s thigh. Many 
have been drawn, and are in possessiou of the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood. The city should. set up some mark to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the place. 


The reason commonly assigned for the privilege of surgeons in 
being exempt from serving on Juries is, that they are too constantly 
in the habit of suppressing the humane feelings. But this is not the 
real cause of the privilege, as appears from the following extract 
from Andrews’ History of England :— Iu the same year (i. e. 1513), 
the Corporation of Surgeons consisted of twelve, a number then 
thought equal to the care of the metropolis. petitioned Par! iament to | 
be exempted from bearing arms. or serving on Juries and parish | 
offices; and their petition was successful.” 


There are no less than 66 coaches which daily run from Mary-le- 
bone to the Bank ; each coach makes four, and some of them five | 
journeys each day, and are licensed to carry thirteen passengers: | 
thus upwards of 3.000 individuals may be conveyed daily from the 
West End to the erty, and return the same day. 


Sheridan’s Impromptu.—Among the impromptus of Sheridan’s 
ready pen, one has escaped the notice, not the memory of his 
biographer —he remembers to have heard of it but too well On the 
memorable night in which Drury-lane Theatre was profaned by the | 
attempted assassination of George the 3rd—an attempt, the alarm | 
and agitation of which seemed to be deeply felt by every breast | 
save that of his Majesty alone. Sheridan, ever in attendance when | 
the King visited the theatre. stepped into the green room, and in a) 
few minutes the vocal and instrumental performers caine forward | 
and sung God save the King, with the following additional sianza: | 

From every latent toe. 
From the assassin’s blow, 
Thy succour bring ; 
O’er him thine arm extend, 
From every il! defend | 
Our Father, King, and Friend; 
God save the King! 

The caol-intrenidity of Old George, the presence of mind which | 
assured him that it was no more thau-one of those frenzied or fanati- 
cal attacks to which greatness is always liable, and the secure confi- 
dence he so evidently reposed in the affections. of his suvjects, con- 
tributed to redouble the acclamations with which the national anthem 
was. received: by, the audience. ‘The extempore. vecses, known. at 
once to have come from the manager, seemed particularly gratifying 
to their feelings. and drew bursts of the loudest and most siucere ap- 
pleuse that ever perhaps was heard in a theatre. This may. be tuo 
trifling an anecdote for such “heroic dignity” ax Tommy Moore's ;! 














cguptry’>) But 1, my, deat Captain, amy noe tog.old; to change my. 


and for a0 omission socGousistent with his srindipios, it would\nerhans} 
: : 


chaise on the 2ist with much ceremony 
the funeral was iinmense 


Talma the great tragedian, cied on the:I9th in Parijs, of an affec- 
tion of his bowels He was interred in, the cemetery of Pere La- 
The throng that attended 
Talma was 66 years of age, and has left 
awidow The persons couneeted with the Theatre Francais voted 
12,000 francs to erect a monument to his memory. 


We are assured that orders have been sent tu Brest,.by telegraph 
to get out with all despatch, the fiigate La Clorinde. This vessel} is 
to carry the diplomatic agent whe is sent to America to announce 
the recognition of the new Republic by France We give this news 
says the Journal des Dehats, from avother Journal. / 


An English paper announces that ir Waker Scott would leave 
London for Paris on the 26th — ‘It appears to be certain that the illus- 
trious author of Waverly has nearly finish d his * Lite of Napoleon.” 
It is to ve issued ia February next, and will form sixlarge octavo 
volumes, 


Mr. Hurtado.has written to Messrs Herring, Graham and Powles 
under the date of London Oct. 18, that the money for the interest of 
the bonds of the loans of 1822 had not arrived; but that it would 
prodably soon be sent by his government. 


The Globe contradicts the report, that Mr Canning has arranged 
a new commercial treaty with France. On the contrary we are as- 
sured that the French Minister has signified to Mr. Canning, that 
the principles of free commerce which are proposed are not sufficieut- 
ly extended in France to render such a treaty practicable at this 
time 


An army of observation is forming to watch the movements in 
Portugal; Gen. Quesada is appointed to the command. alarming 
accounts continue to be received from the Provinces. Ihe sale of 
wool, which is the principal resource of Spain, will in a great degree 
fail this year, owing to the long drought. 


Portugal. —The Cortes was convoked for the 30th October. Gen. 
Silviera has been ordered to quit the kingdom, and has proceeded 
for France Gomes, the Portuguese charge des Affairs at Madrid 
who refused to make oath to the Constitution, accompanied him. | 


Among the members of the Cortes are several individuals who be- 
longed tothe last Cortes. Pinheiro, forarerly minister of foreign 
affairs, and Gen Sampaya are of thy uumber. 


Dutch East Indies — \ccounts from Batavia to the 25th of June, 
had reached London, giving a gloomy picture of the affairs of that 
place. ‘The war was carried on with vigor by the natives, and the 
Dutch only mustered five hundre: troops. It was said it would be 
impossible to hold the [sland with fewer troops than ten thousand. 
Every person on the Island was obliged to perform military duty — 
The English residents were withdrawing their property and remov- 
ing to Singapore. The ‘reasury was low, and vast debts accumu. 
lating. 

Russiaand Persia —The Emperor of Russia: published a formal 
declaration of war against Persia,on the 28th Sept.; but a battle 
had previously occurred on the 2d, in which the former were victo- 
rious. The lussians attacked the Persians at the Chamora, 10.000 
strong, ane killed 1000. Geu. Yermolofi, in an order of the day, 
says—the Persian Court has been treacherous; and the Russian Ma- 
nifesto intimates that war will be carried.on till security and indem- 
nity shall be obtained, 

A latter from Constantinople of Sept. 26, states that the British 
Ambassador had delivered a note urging the Porte to enter into « 
negotiation with the Greeks. To this itis said a reply was made 
that the Porte understood his own affairs, and did not wish the inter- 
ference of thef{English Ambassador. 
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ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK. 


The members of this ancient and highly respectable society yes- 
terday celebrated the Anniversary of their Tutelar Saint, by a pub 
lic dinner at the National Hotel. Previous to the hour of dining, 
the usual preliminary proceedings took place, including the installa- 
tion of the following gentlemen, who were elected officers of the in- 
stitution at. the preparatory meeting on the 14th ultimo. 

R. Halliday, President. 
J. Graham, First Vice President. 
J. Johnston, Second do. 
S. Campbell, Treasurer. 

Hugh Maxwell, Gideon Pott, James Boyd, jr. William Stewart 
James Hay, jr.and John Lang, Managers. 

The Rev. Dr M’Leod, and the Rev. Mr. Stark, Chaplains. 

Dr Andrew Anderson, Physician. 

John J Palmer, John Laurie, Secretaries. 

Até o'clock the company sat down to dinner, honoured by the 
presence of his Excelleucy De Mitt Clinton, Governor of this state 
Philip Hone, Esq. Mayor of thecity, and several other guests 0! 
distinction. 

After the cloth was removed, toasts were given, followed by ap- 
propriate music, and interspersed with national and other songs by 
the company. 

The evening was rationally and pleasantly whiledaway, and all re- 
tired at a seasonable hour, weli satisfied with the entertainments o! 
the evening. 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

1 The day, and all who houcur st, 

2: The Land o’ Cakes. 

3. The United States of America. 

4, The President of the United States. 

5. The King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 

6. The*Governor of the State of New York. 

7. The Mayor and Corporation of the City of New York. 

8. The memory.of Bruee and Wallace. 

9. The memory of Washington and Hamilton. 

10. The Scottish and American Fair. ‘ 

11. The absent members of the Society. 

12. All Benevolent Societies. 

13. The Parish Schools of Scotland. _o 

14. Religion and morals the best basis of nafional strength ane 
social enjoyment. 

15. Weel timed Daffin. ; 

16. May care andtrouble never fash, but mirth and joy be Wi 
us a’. 

VOLUNTEERS. ; 

By the President—Colombia, treading in the steps of the United 
States; may the younger equal her elder sister iu the commonwealti 

epublics. 
“ © Governor—The St. Andrew’s Society of the: State of Ta 
Yoris; not more distingyished: for, its. benévoltice and iospifalits 
‘han for, ee. resgectability, of ie mremDery 
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home of Americans. 
By the Ist Vice President—Sir Walter Scott. 
By the 2d Vice President—Sir Archibald Campbell, the conqueror 
urmah 
¥ ie R. Lenox. Exsq.—The Legislature of the State of New York, 
which patronised the charitable views of this Society by their grant 
of acharter of incerporation attheir fast session. 

By \. S Glass—The Memory of Rebert Burns, Nature's and Scot- 
Jand’s favorite Bard; Fame has eucircled him with « lowrel wreath, 
whose leaves can never wither while poetry or feeling lives 

By Dr M‘Lean. The worthy Chief Magistrate of the city of New- 
York. Philip ‘fone, Esq ; the friend of literature an! science ; the 
active patron of the fine arts; the protector of the rights of the city, 
and the munificent representative of her hospitality 

By ‘1 J. Auchiacloss —The New-York Bar; eminent for talents 
‘and learning; with pride we recognise in a Scotsman one of its most 
independent and distinguished members : 

By M ©. Patterson - The learning of Buchanan; the piety and 
energy of Knox; the eloquence of Cockburn and Jefirey—these are 
among the best eulogiums of Seethand 

By H Maxwell.~-The memory of Alexander Hamilton: the elo- 
quent lawyer; the enlightened statesm in, and the honest man 

By >. ‘ampbell, Treasurer.—Peace of mind and a moderate com 
petency ; ; 

“ He that has just enough may soundly sleep ; 
“ The o’ercome only fashes folk to keep” 

By a Member. <The memory of Philip | ivingston; the first Pre- 
sident of this “sociéty, and a siguer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. a - Breen. 5 ot 

DIED, onthe 3thult. at the seat of Geo Clarke, Esq. Spring- 
field, Ostego, Arthur, his infant son. 
~ Fiery cents will be given at this office for each of the following 
numbers of the ALBtoy, viz 1,2 3,4, and lof vol. 1; twenty-five 
cents for No 8, 16,17, 18, and 50. of vol 2; the same sam for 18, 
27 and 39, of vol 3, and for 5, 29 and 3), of vol 4 


{iP Exchange at New-York on London 11 1-2 to 11 3-4 per cent. 
Eee — SS - 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1826. 
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Since our last the Stephania has arrived from Havre, bringing 
Paris dates to the 25th, and London to the 23d of October’ The de- 
elaration of war by Russia against Persia, and the death of the great 
Talma, are the two principal incidents iu the political and dramatic 
worlds furnished by this arrival. A few extracts will be found in 
another place Lord Cochrane has descended the Mediterranean 
and arrived at ‘tarseilles, from whence, accompanied by Vir. Hob- 
house, he set off to visit his family at Geneva —>0 hes ended his ex- 
pedition which has cost the poor Giecks £37,000. 

(OLOMAL TRADE. 

The following statement has appeared in several newspapers :— 

From the following, copied from the Phiiadelphia Gazette of Sat- 
urday, it appears that all Br tish vessels which may eoter our ports, 
after the frst of Deceinber, from any of the ports included in the or- 
der. wili be tiabie te confiteation: 

The act of May Gh, 1822, gave authority to the Président, to open 
our ports fo Britis) vessels from the colonies, oa principles of recipro- 


city, but the Gth section of the act of \Mlarch ist 1823 snys, “that, if 
at any time, the intercourse between the United States ani any of 


the above enumerated British colonial ports, should be prohibited 
by a British order in ‘‘ouncil, from the time the sane shall commence 
to be in force,”’ the act of Marca Ist, 1823, shall cease to operate in 
their favour, and the act of April 18th, 1818, shail revive and be in 
full force. ' 
The act of April 18th, 1818, which is thus rirtually revived by the 
late British Order in Council, is very positive declaring, “that the 
portsofthe U States shall be and remain closed against every vessel 
owned wholly or in part by subjects of His Britaunic Majesty, com- 
ing from any port or place in a colony or territory of His Britannic 
Majesty that is, or shall be, by the ordinary laws of navigation, 
closed againt vessels owned by citizens of the United States,’ And, 
furthermore, that every such British vessel entering one of our ports, 
shall, with her tackle, cargo, &c. be forfvited to the United States.”’ 


From this statement it would appear, that the ports of the United 


States will of necessity be closed to British vessels from the West In-| 


dies, from and after the 1st of the present month. ‘This is, however, 


not exactly the fact; for on reference to the act of Congress alluded 
to, it will be seen that a proclamation from the President of the Uni- 
ted States, to that eect, will be necessary © The following is a cor- 
rect cupy of the 6th section of the act of March 1, 1823:— 

See.6 And be it further enacted, That this act, unless repealed, 
altered, or amended, by Congress, shall be and contiaue in force so 
long as the above enumerated British Colonial ports shall be open to 


the adinission of vessels of the United States, conformably to the! 


provisions of the British act of Parliament of the 24th of June last, 
heing the 41th chapter of the Acts of the third yenr of George the 
Fowth. But if acany time the trade and intercourse between the 
United States and all or any of the above enumerated British Colonial 
ports, authorized by the said act of Parliament, should be prohibited 


by a British Order in Council or by act of Parliament, then, from | 


the day of the date of sueh Order in Council, or Act of Parliament, 
or from the time that the same shall commence to be in force, pro- 
¢lamation to that effect having been ma” e by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, ench and every provision of this act, so far as the same 
shallapoly to the intercourse between the United States and the 


above enumerated British Colonial ports, in British vessels, shall 
cease to operate in their favour; and each and every provision of 


the “ Act concerning uavigation,” approved ow the Sth of April, 


1818; ened of the act supplementary thereto, approved on the 15th 
May, 1820; shall revive and be in full force. 

Act approved Ist March, 1823. 

No proclamation has yet been issned, nor is it probable there will 
he one before the meeting of Congress; and without sach proclama- 
Uon it is clear that no seizure cantake place. Itis, too, we conceive, 
equally clear that no officer of the customs can proceed to retaliatory 
measures, however great the provocation of a foreign country may 
he . . . ‘ > r 

» without special orders to that effect from his government; for 
such @ procedure would be subversive of all the principles which 
j. , 
govern well regulated countries, and in the present case we believe 


si ’ . . . . . * - *. 
80 such orders have been given. This moderation on the part of 


the Executive is gratifying, and gives an earnest that this long un- 
Settled subject will soon be adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties. 


| sagan the above was in type we have seen similar observations 
im We southern papers. ] 


By the Mayor—The City of Glasgow ; the seat of hospitality, the 


‘The Burmese.—We copy the following remarks from the British| Athletic sports.—Our readers will find in another part of this day’s 
Press, one of the best informed papers on Indian affairs in London | paper a very vivid and interesting account of a wrestling match, 
They are quite at variance and in our opinion much nearer the| which lately took place in Devonshire, between the professors of 
truth than many other statements we find in circulation. the art in that andthe adjoining county of Cornwall This ancient 
It may be recollected that we set some of our contemporaries | sport seems to be.on the revival in England, and possibly will, iu 
prnig Piaoapeedy the io ms ! the treaty ie the sty of AVA, at! some degree, supercede that of pugilism, while the latter remains wu. 
the time o e origin P . Ww as since been so con- . aban : : . 
firmed by ‘< euwel cuehon fe? eins British arms The Pe Sor is prenyt eaptyer ef pute Aeepgeahayan 
which has lately been publish hown completely the accuracy : eh ; 
othe whole we pe Seerreahank tan that  aiok M J The Burmese MRS. EDWARD KNIGHT. ‘ 
are to continue in possession of the ports near the mouth of the Irra-| Of this accomplished lady who appeared for the first time before 
waddy, and are placed + by the cession of Arracan, and the districts| an Americaa audience ov Thursday evening our readers will natu- 
inthe north of their Empire, together with those in the south 
coast, and by the 4. tachment of Siam from the Empire of Ava—in 


Se ee eee Ee 


rally be anxious to kuow something more than has yet been recorded 


a situation which eutirely eavelops them in the midst of our territo- in the fugitive paragraphs of the day Mrs. Edward Knight (late 
ries, ind would expose them toan attack on three sides, in case of | Miss Povey) ts a native of Birmingham Her musical talent began 
any future hostilities between the two nations — It is not to be suppo- | to develop itself at au early age, and when only seven years old she 
sed that the impracticability which has been found of passing the | hag acquired considerable celebrity from her performances at the 
bar-ier mountains of Arracan will coutinue loug after we are ena- She contiaged te sing a \oncetts 


bled to survey them and discover the best points of advance There | ° : ’ ee che 
lis how an additional barrier of mountains on the east sive of our In-| 2 Leamington, Gloucester, Cheltenham, and other provincial cities, 





Musica! Festivals of that town 


dian Empire, which readers it perfectly secure from all attack on| for several years The graceful simplicity of her manners, and 
| that quarter The increase of territory dees not in this case, much | her talents so marvellous in a child, won for her the respect and 
increase the mumber ef troops required to defend our territories On 
the coutrary, by strengthening our frontier, it will probably enable 
us to dispense with sone portion of the force which it would have : 
been necessary to keep disposable at Calcutta, in order to meet the | constantly augmented up to the present time dn the year 1816, 
exigencies of a Burmese i vasion. The ad: itional outposts which | Miss Poyey was placed unuer the tuition of \ 1. Thomas Cooke 
have oe a ou the frontiers of or ton ae give = esas From that 
whichavill enable it to acquire a greater degiee of weight than ti has , , . P 
eae obtained in the Foisnsitn atau Emperor of China, and will period until 1820 she sung only at Concerts, but with 
place us in immediate contact with its haughty tributary of ( ochin | au increasing fame In 1820 she made her debut at Diury Lane 
China The East Indian Government will thus be enabled to protect) in Margaretta, (No Song no Supper a part which had been for years 
the 1uterests of our trate with greater effect; and th: Burmese wer, ; 
undertaken in the first instance for the redress of commercial as well 
as political griev inces, has vot merely accomplished its immediate Pie : . 
object at Ava, but has inspired all the nations of the East with that ful The subsequent career of Miss Povey is before the dramatic 
respect which is absolutely necessary for the protection of our com | world Her gentle unassuming and circumspect deporiment has al- 
mercial interests) We cannot help, therefore, once more congratula-| ways been a theme of praise, and her operatic capabilities ‘have 
ting the country on the success of our warlike endeavours, aud ad- ‘ 
ding our tribute of applause to the gallant Officers who have so ad- 
mirably supported the honour of the Britis: arms in a country which 
hed hith rto only heard of them by report—a country which had | that struggle was pot triumphant; in dramatic and sacred music, her 
even despised our power til’ experience at length convinced its in-| rivals have beew Miss Wilson, \irs Salmon. Miss Stephens, Miss 
habitauts of their mistake, and led them to form a more just esiima- 
tion of British valour aed discipline. 


friendship of many prsous of rank and fashion, It is ‘@ high ‘testi- 
mony to her deserts to say, that such friendsvip and respect have 


—an artist of most extraordinary musical talent. 


in the exclusive possession of Mrs Bland, the most celebrated singer 
of English ballads inher day. That debut was completely success- 


been unexcelled ww thei: kind She has had to struggle witi: some of 


the greatest artists of the time, but we Lnow of no instance in which 


Paton, Miss Tree, &e all distinguished names in English musical 
annals. In sacred music, her style of singing is especially admired. 





Siammering — The system recently invented by Mrs. Leigh (xn | Madame Mara, the wonder of the last century, when she was lately 
English-woman now residing in New York.) for the cure of this! in England, paid great attention to )/iss Povey and gave her much 
affliction we have before adverted to and recommended. We then 
only spok from what we had seen of the effects of her mode of tr -at- 
ment, but we can now speak with more confideuce, having been. by ; 
her permission, made acquainted with her entire system through the and * Angels ever bright and fair. Mr. Braham when engaged at 
medium of Doctor Yates Oratorivs, prefers to have ail hie duels cast with her lt is not long 

The plan was of course communicated in confidence, when Dr. | ci.c. Madame Catalani met with Miss Povey, for the first time, at the 


Yates, in the presence of Dr Post, Dr. King, and two or three other : ; ; 
2 ‘ “oie el a¥ ; . talian oy ouse (Michael Kelly’s benefit,) when the “ 
gentlemen, pointed out the distinctions of the various species of Italian Opera H (Mic y fit,) hey sang “ God 


stammering, with the treatment applicable to each, upon the new] save the King” together 
system; and afterwards illustrated the principles which he had theo-! and when the anthem was encored, »adame Catalani caught the 
r-ticatly laid down by the practical application of them on a pacent) hand of her youthful rival and signified to her that the public 
then present. This latter proceeding was witnessed with intense tu- i 
terest, both from the novelry of the case ead the reputation at stake - ‘ i . 
by the professors of the new art. The case selected for experiment | years ago this young lady was putin great peril by the accidental 
was a very bad one. The mon, who was about forty 5-ars ot age, tall of the immense balance-weight of the Drury Lane drop curtain. 
could scarcely articulate, but inthe course of ten winutes’ instruction 

j 


1e CO! "ow ‘ ‘ ing i ; with the greatest ease 
a“ could utte proras‘eb mading in consonants with tie gt | Her head was dangerously wounded, and for some 
The success of the tria was complete and none was more agreeably ’ 


: H } > H y > > od a ify ‘ H ‘ 
surprised than the patient himself, who now found that he could de- | UME &) /prenensions were felt for her life, The w: ight (nearly 700Ibs) 
liver wor s and sentences with facility which be before avoide | from penetrated through the (we stages of the theatre In September, 1826, 
their difficulty , : Miss Povey became the wife of Mr. Edward Knight, her fellow pupil 

Phe most striking part of this discovery is its extreme simplicity ; with Cooke, and the son of the celebrated comedian of Drury Lane. 


but we can assure all those who fvel any interest in the subject, that Mr. Knight is hi if me f . geal 
it is not more simple than effectual Ii consists of a few very plain “It Ratgne ts himsell a musician 9 great acquirements and science, 


rules, suited to the meanest capaci y_ for the instructions ave moval who has accompanied her to this country. Mrs. Knight belongs to 
as well as physical— which cannot fail to restore to the most invete- ;a musical family. The merits of her father as a tenor singer are 
rate stammerer the pleasures of holding social Wifercourse With HIS’ Voi Known at the Oratories and Concerts of Birmingham, &c.— 
fellow man From our forniér pursuits i life, having obliged us to | A aaah an thy I at Ge Hect Mrs. Knich 

devote the greater part of our attention to the curative means of | *™MO"NSS ad At’: 4 4 " recollect Mrs. Knight to have 
those maladies which affect human nature, we are the more desirous gained celebrity, are Adela, Lilla, Polly Floretta, Lucy Bertram, 
| to be explicit :—we, therefore, do not hesitate—and we believe all Louison, xc. &c. 
the agar tin! gy will f oy — ce our a — Ov Thursday evening, Mrs. Knight made her first appeal to the 

y ‘ thas mcOWV ree fro t erv and veception— . . . 
eo eerorges ory nies ean cal a ee den. ibis, Ubi in. musical taste and judgment of our city As might have been pre- 
oeenlation and vaccination, the Almighty oecasionally suffers his With the exception of Mad’lle. 
creatures to make for the relief of those he has thought fit to afflict. | Garcia, we have had no such singer on our boards. [er style is simpli- 
<a city itself She rarely introdaces ornament, and when slie does, it is 
| Change in the Route of the Brilish Packeis.—It has been determin- | yt for @ moment, and with an unexampled grace and effect. Her 
| on OF thy Cease Feet Oiler in Londen te empantnes the Vatmegen voice is singularly sweet, liquid aud clear t reminds one of Moore's 


| packets to New York : beautiful simile of the snow falling upon the water and melting away 
at this port, eva Halifax, will, for the future, be directed to proceed into the element. So do the tones of Mrs. Knight melt upon the 


from Falmouth to Bermuda; there land the mail for the U. States, |). or¢. Her forte to us appears to be the pathetic ballad. The Last 


‘ t sail fo if} s} rillre in 3 ic ae | ‘ . e 
Ont Sener Halifax, wtere ‘ep pe i ~ so fortnight, and re | Rose of Summer she sang with a touching beauty. Ah, what a 
the ‘mail forthe United States will be brought 


cs Pity, is equally simple, butof a less affecting character. The Due! 
from bermuda to Annapolis, in the Chesapeake, by small, fast sail-| 0:41, ynimsiculo, * Whena little farm,” &c. was given with a light 
ame | and humorous gaiety, as admirable in its way, as the more serious 
conveyance to Bermnda; from whence it will be taken to England | pieces. Mrs. Knight is @ very pleasing and easy actress. Altoge- 
oF re ree eee Sane a Geer | ther, no first appearance could well have been more impressive and 
tioned, will make her first voyage in January, and will sail from Fal- i successful. Itis to be regretted, however, that there is no singer in 
mouth to Cape Hrayti, where she will laud a mail, and proceed to | the company capable of sustaining the male parts of English Seare 
Jamaica: she will remainin Jamaica two days, andthen run down | Could not some oue be procured wit 
to Vera Cruz, where she will lay 12 days. Onher return she will |. 
call at Havana, and at Bermuda to take home the mail fromthe Uni-| We regret to learn that Mr. Kean, in consequence of letters re- 
ted States, as before stated. ‘The government of Hay ti have agreed | ceived from England, will return in the Liverpool packet ship of the 
9 — 7 mall for magne eaon to gees Setend - veer ae wood has transferred himself to the Chatham Garden 
Jamaton packet, Witch geatinues epee the oft vente of Bachhdeus Theatre, andappeared as Reuben Glenroy on Wednesday, and last 
aad Carthagena. —- night as Gambia, in the Slere. ; 
Lt. Col. Couper and Mr. Rupert Cochran, who arrived at Boston, | Mr Conway coutinues to draw good houses, by his fine acting at 
ithe Bowery rheatre. 

The Cataract of the Ganges has been revived at the Lafayette 

Theatre, with much briliiancy and effect. 


useful instruction. ‘There is no singer now living who is supposed 
capable of equalling her * Comfort ye my people,” ‘* Holy, holy,” 


The applause was divided between them, 





admiration was to be shared equally between them. About two 


Much of the scenery was thrown down, and she was covered with 
the rubbish 





dicted, it was highly successful 


The packets which have heretofore arrived 





turn to England 


ing cedar vessels, built for the pupose, and returned by the s 


na lithe management? 








| 


from Llalifax in 1. M.S. Chebucto, have been in town a few days. 
Cul C. returns to Boston to re-embark in a day or two, 
Mr. Woodhouse who lately returned from Canada, has gone 4, 


Washington for a few days. It is, we believe, Mr. W's intention to 
> = alif. . ; bad | LY No. 223 Broadway, offers for sale the toilowing rare and elegant articles, 
returh to England, tia alifax, on the next Packet. l viz.:—1 white Camel hair long shawl, which, tor fineness of texture, quality, 
H. M.S. Niemen, arrived at Halifax from Boston, aftera fine pas. | and execution of embromery, verivty and britianey of colours, is altogeiber 


sage of fifty hours: The-officers speak in the highest terms ot ihe | ae aan Sila ieee annie fuspohantiiin die te nota tohas ~ 
- . : 7 . “ . . . @ tf colou " " St ’ si , ao ‘ 3 ware 
hindness they experienced during their short visit to the United re of superior qualities; superfine gold and silver en broidered India esi 


States. for dress 6 real Valencian Point Laces; Meckiin and Mres-els do.; Thread avd 
James Clarke Buchanan, [sq. has received his Exequatur from Bobivet Lace Dresses; a grea: veriety of Ball lresses of Satin and Thuil, some 


: , 4 gy . o! which are very costly and elegant; Ladies Stk Cloaks, various colours ; 
the President of the United States, as vice consul for the Port of | cy «ia Table Cloths, with Napkins to mateh; Flemish Sheetings, very fiee ; 
Nea -You h, &c. ; 


also, carved India Combs; Lvory and Sandal-wood bans, Ac. &c. [Dec. 2. 








—————— ee 


AMEL HAIR SHAWLS, INDIA MUSLINS &.— AARON FOUNTAIN, 
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fic Albion, 
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POBLRY. 


(The following beautiful stanzas are from “ Death's Doings,” a 
work of great merit, and from which we have already made several 
interesting extracts. ] 

f0 THE MEMORY OF MY 'NFANT NIECE, E. B. 

(On. Fis. 6, 1826—ar. 2.] 

‘For ever gone ?—sweet bud of spring! 

Yes ;—from its parent stem ‘tis riven! 
Scarce had it drank the morning dew, 
Or oped its petals to our view, . 
Ere destin’d ’twas, aside to fling 

Its earthly form, and bloom in Heaven! 





‘ Yes, thou art gone !—nor pray’rs nor sighs 
Can aught avail !--’twas Death who sought thee! 
‘Those cherub smiles, that lisping tongue, 
Those arms which round thy mother clung, 
Had marked thee for the tyrant’s prize— 
And in his cold embrace he’s caught thee ! 


‘ How oft, when lulling thee to sleep, 
I’ve seen thy mother fondly press thee! 
How often kiss away thy tears, 
And hush thy cries, and calm thy fears— 
And when thou still wouldst sob and weep, 
With what affection she’d caress thee ! 


‘ For as she watch'd thy opening bloom, 
Predicting future days of pleasure, 
She little thought misfortune’s blight, 
So soon would wither her delight;— 
She dreamt not that an early tomb 
Would close upou her infant treasure! 


¢ Great were her hopes '—yet, doubtless, fears 
With all her cheering hopes were blended ; 
For, haply. none like parents feel 
The hopes and fears they'd fain conceal— 
Increasing with increasiag years, 
Till life and all its cares are ended. 


‘ Vet, who could view thy dimpled cheek, 
And look for aught but years of gladness ; 
Or see thy laughing dark-blue eye, 
And think that sorrow was so niga ;— 
Or hear thee first essay to speak, 
And then forebode this scene of sadness? 


‘ But, al! our prospects—oh, how vain! 
Our anxious cares—oh, how requited ! 
A mother’s love—a father’s pride— 
How near to misery allied! 
Their joy, how soon exchanged for pain ! 
Their every hope, how quickly blighted! 
‘ And is it Weakness, then, to mourn, 
When thus our dearest hopes are thwarted ! 
When in the arms of icy Death, 
A spotless babe resigns its breath! 
To see it from its kindred torn! 
A mother from ker infant parted ! 


‘Oh, no!—it weakness ne'er can be, 


NN 
ELF DEFENCE.—WM. FULLER, begs leave to inform his friends and the 
\) gentiemen in general of New York, that he has just returned from England 
and pro S$ remai. ing a short time in thy city, and has engeged the large room 
at the SUAKSPEARE HOTEL, corner of Nassau and Fulton-sts. for the pur- 
pose of viving lessons in the above named manly science, whereby gentlemen 
after a few lessons are enabled to chastise those who may offer violence, and 
pr tect themselves against the attack of the ruffian. 

W. F. proposes to commence his lessons on Wednesday the 22d inst. Terms 
t: he known on application #s above. Nov. 20. 


MRS. LEIGH’S NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR CORRECTING IMPE- 
DIMENTS OF SPEECH. a 

Under the Superintendence of C. C. Yates, M.D.— No. 254 Broadioey. 
Vi RS. LEIGH, » native of Stafford, Engiand, is the original discoverer of the 
i¥Vi primary cause of stammering. For the last fifty years varivus sy-tems 
have been adopted and pursued in England to correct this malady wih more or 
less success in giving partial and temporary relief, after months of discipline. 
In some instances this partial relief has eontinued, where the stammerer has 
persevered in observing a cautious, slow, and monetonous tone of voice, and 
guarding against agitation and excitement; but forty nine out of fifty were 
liable to relapse in a few weeks into their former habit. It is not so with Mrs. 
Leigh’s system. The cures made are radical «nd permanent, and no subsequent 
caution or discipline is necessary to guard acainst a relapse. : 

Soon ater the discovery of her system, and after having tested its efficacy by 
numerous and various cases of defective utterance, Mrs. Leigh confidentially 
communicated its principles to several literary and scientific gentlemen, and de- 
monstrated to them the infallibility of her theory by its practical effects on the 
stamme er. 

It met their unqualified approbation. The following complimentary note was 
the voluntary act of the professional geutlemen who subscribe it, and must re- 
move all doubts from the mind of the most sceptical. The fees of Tuition are 
gradua'ed according to the pecuni«ry circumstanees of the applicant 

New York, April 12, 1826, 

Having received from Mrs. Leigh an explanation of her ‘heory for the correc- 
tion of stammering, and other impediments of speech, and having visited her 
institu’ ion, it is with great pleasure that we offer to the public our testimony in 
her favour. : 

From the many instances we there saw of cure, even where the habit had been 
of very long standing, as well as from the assurances, of many respercable per- 
sons, of the great advantage they had derived from her instruction, we'sincerely 
believe it will prove a public benefit; and we hope ~~ Mrs. Leigh may obtain 
the patronage her ingenuity and persevering patience have so well deserved. 

We do not hesitate further to add our conviction that an adherence to her 
rules, on the part of her pupil, is all that is requisite to effect a perfect cure. 








(Signed) SAM'L. L. MITCHELL, M. D. Prof. of Materia Medica 
and Botany in the University of New York. 
JOHN M’VICKAR, D. D. Prof. of Moral Philosophy, 
Columbia College. 
JOHN WATTS. M. D President of the Oollege of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of the City of New York. 
JAMES R. MANLEY, M. D. President of the New York 
Nov. 25. State Medical Society. 





Cases London and German Books, jost reeeived by CHARLES S. FRAN- 
SA CIS, No. 189 Broadway, and offered for sale by wholesale or retail at very 
low prices. Among them are the following, viz. 
60 Copies Hebrew Bible, Van der. Hooght Ed. 
“ Van Ess. Septuagint, Leipsic Ed. 


50 ‘  Goldsmith’s History of England, 2 vols. 35 plates, 
20 “ Jones’ Greek Lexicon, 

40 <‘¢ Graden’s Concordance, 1 vol. Roye!l 8 vo. 

2) Ressenmuller in Nov. Testamentum, 


Simonis’ Hebrew Bible ; Knappius’ Nov. Test.; Titmannus, Nov. Test.; Jaspis 
in Epistole ; German Bibies, &c. 

The works of Bacon, Locke, Johnson, Paley, Stennett, Robertson, Goldsmith, 
Smollet, Mlutarch, Shakspeare, Hogarth. Byron, &c. &c. Mosheim’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History ; Matth:de’s Greek Grammar. Ciarke’s Homer; British Essayists; 
iiritish Novelist; Howard’s Beauties, 14 vols.; Hume and Smollet’s England ; 
Life in Ireland; Universal Songster, Bibles of various sizes, &c. &c. Many of 
the above are in elegant London Binding. 

59 Reams fiae Sw ss marble pa; er 

A few dozens superior Engli-h coloured calf-kins 

A large assortment of Books and Games for youth, constantly on hand. 

New-York. Nov. 11, 18-6. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

i ENRY I. MEGAREY, 138 Broadway, covtinues the manufacture of the 


+ 











When woe-begone, to show our feeling ! 
‘To shed the sympathetic tear 
in mournful silence o’er the bier 
Of one so lov’d in infancy !— 

Such grief, alas, there’s no concealing ! 


‘ But since the fatal die is cast, 
And unavailing, now, is sorrow,— 
O grant, kind Heav’n! that future joy 
And bliss serene, without alloy, 
Exchanged may be for troubles past, 
And skies unclouded gild the morrow !’ S. M. 


THE VICTOR VANQUISHED. 


T conquered Love, and spoiled the boy 
Of weapon and of shining toy ; 
I broke his bow and quiver gay, 
And threw his polish’d shafts away. 
His wings I clipt, and made him stand, 
A slave to serve at my command. 

Fool that I was! I should have driven 


various descriptions of Mathematical Instruments as heretofore; and he 
has now on band the following first rate articles, some imported, and others of 
his own make, viz. 

Eight inch and six inch Theodelites made in very superior manner with dou- 
ble telescopes, and exira eye tubes, best tangent screw movements, new and 
extra adjustinents, aud every thing to correspond with a splen:lid instrument. 

Levels of superior quality with 20, 22, 24 and 35 inch telescopes. 

Nonius and plain compasses of all sizes, warranted of the best workmanship. 

Cases of Mathematical Instruments of all kinds from 3to 65 dollars. 

Microscopes, Tape Lines, Pocket Compasses, Reading glasses, Camera Luci- 
das, Camera Obscucas, kc. &e. Nov, 4—f 











EZRA HUYT’S HiGHLY APPROVED PATENT CGOKING AND 
FRANKLIN STOVES. 
qT HE Subscriber offers for sate a quantity of the above mentioned Stoves, 
at his Stove Factory, No. 254 Walerstreet. The above mentioned Stoves 
are so constructed as to convey the Steam arising from the boilers, (which is ad- 
mitted to be «lmust the only objection against Cooking Stoves) directly into the 
pipe, without the least inconvenience as to cooking. Also the extreme heat thai 
arises directly from the fire, passes off. which renders it equally as pleasant and 
as healthy as an open Franklin.—With the advition of his Patent Oven, they 
are cousidered, (by those who bave had them in use) superior to any Stove ever 
offered to he public. 
Also, Open and Close Stoves, and Grates of superior quality for burning the 
Lebigh and Schuylkill Coal, suitable for Offices, Halls, and Family Use. 
= These who wish to buy, will do justice to themselves to call and examine 
the operation aad appearance of the Stoves, at his Stove Factory, No. 254 Wa- 


Him hence, and let bim soar to heaven. : ter street, where he keeps on hand a General A sortment of Stoves, whieb wiil 


No weapon doth the urchin need 

To make the bravest mortal bleed. 

1 blush, the world my shame should see ; 
An unarm’d slave has vanquished me! 


eee 
: 


ON THE KING OF AVA’S GOLDEN FEET. 


Strange is the tale by Ava’s monarch told ; 

He cannot pay, though all his limbs are gold. 
When Bardolph did his penury diselose, 

His friend, fat Falstaff, bade him coin his nose : 
So I would thus the princely pauper treat ;— 
“Sir, if you're poor, melt down your royal feet. 
When into ingots turned, then boast, and say, 

* My feet, like all my chiefs, have ran away.’ ”’ 


Se TE 


 ADVBRLISBINANLS, _ 


a 


UST PUBLISHED, Six Months Residence aud Travels in Central America, 
«? through the tree states of Nicaragua, and particularly Costa Rica—giving 
an interesting account of that beautiful country, the manners and customs of 
i's inhabitants, salubrious climate, valuable mines and minerals, mountains, ri- 
vers, soil, productions, &c. &c. with the peculjar advantages offered by the 
sovernment to settlers—showing the most eligible place for cutting the prc- 
jected Canal to unite the Atlavtic and Pacific Oceans, &c. &e.—by John Hale— 
for sale by G. Long, 164 Broadway ; Wm. Borradaile, 114 Fulton-st.; by the 
Author, 144 Bowery, and aj! other Booksellers. 

It baxing been proposed t the author of the above work by several gent!emen 
ofthis city and other par's.to form a Company, for che purpose of engaging in 
commercial and other operations in Central America; and also sugcested that 
there are doubtless many persons who would willingly join in such an enter- 
prize, or perhaps go down individually. The writer will, therefore, devote his 
time and attention to the above object, and will cheerfully give every informa- 
tion to such persons as may be desirous of joining in commercial, mining, me- 

‘banical. or other pursuits. Nov. 25. 














STAR COFFEE HOUSE,—18 Nassau street. 
Rear entrance in Liberty street, opposite Mess. G. Thornburn & Son’s. 

\ ILLIAM HIGGS, grateful for the liberal patronage he has received since 

he first opened the above establishment, and anxious, by unremitting atten- 
tien, to secure a continuance and obtain an extension of the kind favours of his 
friends and the public, begs leave respectfully to inform them, that in future he 
will-serve up Soups, of various kinds, from 11 to 3 o'clock; likewise Beef Steaks, 
Mutton Ohoeps, Veal Cutlets, Chickens, Game in season, &c. Breakfasts, Din- 
a. Tea and Suppers, at short notice. Oysters, fried, stewed,roasted, and in the 
6 . 


be sold oa the mest accommodating terns. 
EZRA HOYT. 


New-York, October 21, 1825. 2m 








RF ENT Publications for sale by W. B. GILLEY, No. 94 Broadway— Paris 
on Diet; Thesaurvs Poeticus; The Boyne Water, a Tale by the O’Hara 
amily ; Mills’ History of Chivalry , Mills’ History of the Crusades; The Life 
and Times of Frederick Reynolds; Gaston de Biondeville, by Mrs. Radcliffe ; 
Captain Maitl«nd’. Narrative of the surrender and residence of Napoleon, on 
board the Belleroy hon; Six Months in the West Indies, in 1825; Horace in 
New York; Pau! Pry; Oberon, or the Magic Horn. Sepr 30. 





SELECT ACADEMY,—344 Broadway. 
A SELECT and limited number of young gentlemen are instructed in this 
Institution, in the branches which comprise an English education, the Greek 
and Latin, French and Spanish languages, together with the Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. Nov. 18, 1826. 





FOR SALE. 
*EVHE extensive establishment belonging to the Honourable, Toussant Poth- 
ier,on the River Maskinonge, (which river dischargesitself into Lake St. 
ter) Lower Canada, viz. 

Valuabie Grist and Barley Mills; Saw Mills; Carding, Fulling and Dress- 
ing Mil.s; with Houses, Stores, Blacksmith’s Forge, Stables, and all other sj 
table Dependencies; also a wheat store at the outlet of the above river. 

About three hundred and fil:y Arpents of Land, partly laid out in tillage and 
in a high state of cultivation, with a large and commodious two story dwelling 
house and all the requisite Dependencies for a Gentleman’s residence, and also 
a Farm House anda complete range of Farm Buildings on an extensive scale. 

If the purchaser were desirous of purchasing or leasing the Fief Marie-anne, 
whereon the above establishment lies, the Proprietor will either sell orlease it 
for a term of years; aud were the extent of land, an object, would agree also 
to dispose of the adjoining Seigniory de Lanaudiere on similar condi'ions. 

Fief Marie-anue lies in the District of three Rivers, and consists of that part 
of Carufel situated on the North East side of the River Maskinonge with the 
right of Banalite throughoutthe Seigniory Carufel; itis bounded in depth by 
the Seigniory de Lanaudiere; [his latter Seigniory lies partly in the district of 
Montreal and partly in that of three Rivers; the concessions already made, are 
comparatively few im proportion to itsextent; the soil is rich and well wooded, 
both in Timber and other wood of the best qualities. It is watered by the 
River Maskinonge which taking its source in a fine lake of the same name. 
of ova} form and of about nine miles circuit within the precinets of the Seig- 
niory; kuns thro’ the property diagonally and discharges itself into Lake St. 
Peter. Ehe Lake Maskinonge’s aboundsin fish and-especially ia the fine spe- 
cies somamed. There are several mill seats along the - River partienjariy at the 
Falls near the front boundary of the Seigniory when @disiance-ef about 12 
Arpents, ofRapids and Cascades successively presents most favonable sites for 
situating mills; the vicinity of the Falls also offers several Iron Mines, afford- 
ing the practicability of estabiishing Forges at a moderate expense. 

For further particulars apply at Montrealto Messrs. Horatio, Gates & Co. or 
to the proprietor who will only exact the payment of part of the purchase 








N. B. Files of the London and Liverpool papers, and of t!e daily and weekly 
pagers of the States, regularly kept. Nov. 25. 


money,and Jeave the residue on Terms, er if desirable or redeemable annuity 
ly Moatreal, March, 29, 1826. 


—— 


Interesting \o the Public at large and more particularly to the Gentlemen and 
erchants residing in the Cauadas 
& S. SYLVESTER respectfully inform their friends add the public that 
i Ne they have, in conjunction with tueir firm in Philadelphia and their friends 
in London and Liverpool, [Eng.] upenedan office at No. 130 read way, New York 
were all exchange business will be transacted on terms advaniageous to those 
who may favor them with their commands. Tickets in every lottery to be 
drawn ia the Unived States may at al! times be ob:ained b addressing the sub. 
scribers at 130 Broadway, New-York, 12 South 3d, and 26 South Ath, sts. Phila- 
de!phia. f N. & S. SYLVESTER, 
THE New York Literature Lottery was drawn on Wednesday last. The fol. 
lowing are the numbers which were drawn from the wheel— 
35 f 42 52 33 14 46 il 

There are Lotieries drawing every week, but the scheme to which we would 
call the Py nme el wr distant friends, is that of the Washington Canal Lot 
tery, © be drawn on Wednesday the 27th day of Dece e ‘ 
~~ M’lntyre, pre pay . ipa in tain tn a 

SCHEME—1 prize of 50,0'0, 1 of 20,000, 1 of 10,000, 1 of 5,000, 
of 3,00), 1 of 2,500, 2 of 2,000, 2 of 1,890, 15 of 1,000.30 01 500. 52 of 100 re 
50, 1,300 of 20, 10,608 of 10—12,120 prizes, 22,100 blanks, 34.220 tickets. - 

Whole tickets 10 dollars, shares in propo:tion, Orders trom distan) 
thanktully received and promptly attended to. parts 

N.& 5. sedate 6 oars: 130 Broadway, New York, 
so. St. and 26 so. st. I i 
Exchange business in all its branches. — te. 


Re ae PIANO FORTES. 
«gv LOUD, Piano Forte Maker from London, respectfully info ; 

1 @ that he has for sale at No. 102 Canal-street, rece tend hod pg 
fayette Circus,a handsome assortment of very superior Cabinet and Sqvare 
PLANO FORTES, well worth the attention of those who .wish to ; urchase. es 

pecially southern merchants who wish w take home good and substantial In 

struments, seldom to be equalled. Such would consult the intesest of then q 
selves and friends by calling and examining for themselves. as they are full 

equal intouch and tone, to the best imported, very superior in beauty and tnd 
in price. 




















PIANO FORTES. 

JOSHUA THURSTON, from London, Grand Cabinet and Square Piano 
Forte Maker, has removed to No. 259 William-street, between Pearl and Du- 
ane. He invites the public to call and examine his Piano Fortes, which upon 
trial he flatters himself will be found in every respect inferior to none. . 

Piano Fortes of every description, however bad their condition, made equal 
to new, in tone, touch and appearance. The additional Keys, with Draws and 
Pillar Legs, put to Square and Grand Pianos. 

Upright Grand and Horizontal Grand Pianos made into Cabinets. 

Piano Fortes on hire, and second-hand instruments bought, sold and ex. 
changed. June 20. 
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PATENT SPRING VESTS. 
’ BYHE Subscribers having received from anumber of Gentlemen, who have 
given a fairtrialto their lately invented Elastic Spring Vests, a certificate 
oftheir utility in cases of weakness of the chest,which may be seen,together with 
an extensive assortment of the same, made of differet materials. 
RUSSIA WASH BELTS. 

The Elastic Belt having been much objected to on account of the apparent 
difficulty of washing, which is now entirely obviated by introducing the im- 
proved detached Elastic Spring, invented expressly for the above Belts by the 
subscribers A constant supply of every biad of Riding Belts on hand, or made 
atthe shertest notice. 

A superb «ssortment of Gentlemen’s Swiss and fancy cravats; also, coloured 
and superior black silk do-—Woodstock, horseskin, and beaver gloves.—g»it- 
field, Germav and India silk pocket handkerchiefs, white dress, black and co- 
loured silk stocks, with or withoutfolds—gentlemen’s superfine ready made linen 
and collars. saspenders, pant#loon chains, and a genera! assortment of gentle 


men’s hosiery, lov sale by 
CHESTERMAN, SON & PADDON, 
36 Nussau street. 
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CARD TO THE LADIES. 
+g RS. CANTELO has removed her Corset Warehouse to the house lately 
oceupiéd by Mrs. Langlois, No. 208, Broadway, a few doors below St. 
Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey streets. Mrs. Cantelo has ec nnected 
the Millinary and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment, and has no 
doubt by heerattention and punctuality to give satisfaction. may 13 


ViLD LINE OF LIVEKPOUOL PACKETS. 


"9 saal onthe 1st and 16th of every Monih. 

Ship New-York, T. Bennet, master, to sail 16th of 12th mo {Dec.] 

Ship Colwnbia, H. Graham, master, to sail 1st of Ist. mo [Jan.] 

Ship MaucheMter, Wm Lee, jr to sail 16th of 1st mo. [Jan.) 

Ship Pacific, R. K. Crocarr, master, to sail ist of 2d mo. (Feb.) 

The Liverpoo! Packets having met with genera | approbation and support the 
Owners of them have concluded to addto the number oi vesselsemployed in that 
establishment—and they now intend that the following ships shail sail between 
New-York ati Liverpool, in regular succession, twice in each month from each 





throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Ships. Masters. 
New-York Tho. Bennett. Wm. Thompson, Wm. Bowne. 
Columbia, H. Graham, Florida, Joseph Tinkham 
Manchester. Wa. Lee, Jr. Canada, James Rodgers. 
Pacific, Row. K. Crocker James Cropper, C.H. Marshall. 





These ships were builtin New-York, of the best materials,andare coppered 
and copper fastened. They are very fastsailers; their acconimodationsfor pas- 
sengersare uncommonly extensiveandcommodious, andtheyare commanded by 
men of great experience. 

The price of passage tu England in the Cabin is now fixed atthirty guineas, 
for which sum passengers will be furnished with Beds and Bedding, W ine and 
Scores of all kinds. 

For further particulars apply to ISAAC WRIGHT & SON, 
FRANOIS THOMPSON, 
BENJAMIN MARSHALL, or 
Feb.21. TEREMIAH THOMPSON 
STATIONERY, DRAWING MATERIALS, &c.—Henry I. Megarey, 158 
) Broadway, has constantly for sale the best English and American articies 
of Stationery, such as the various kinds of writing paper, plain and gilt super- 
fine 4to pust, quiil-, pens, sealing wax, wafers, best black Jead pencils of ever: 
degree of bardness. visiting cards, ink and sand glasses, folders, &c Also, near- 
ly every arficle used in Diawing, such as drawing paper of every size, New- 
man’s and Reeves’s water colours, warran\ed genuine, in bexes and by the siv- 
gle cake, colors for velvet painting. sable and camel’s hair pencils,a handsome 
collection of landscapes and other drawings, Bristol beards, embossed paper for 
drawing, ivory paper. &e. Likewise, chess men, chess boards, and a handsome 
collection of Faney Articles. Sept 30—3m 


P BYRNE. [importer in the c:ude state.}] and manufacturer of Holland Quills, 
* No. 95 Maiden Lane. Wafers of «ll colours and sizes, Sept. 30—1f 
a 

CONDITIONS. 

Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum—payable in advance. 

All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their sn) 
scriptions untila r gular notification of relinquisbment is made to the Office, 
or to either of ‘he Agents. : 

Any person entering upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards wish- 
ing to resign, will be expected to continue through the half year so etered 
upon. 

Ali Communications to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid. 

Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday after- 
noon, at the Office of the ALBION, No 4 Pine-street, and forwarde: 
by the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day; by the Eastern Mail on 
Sunday morning ; and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afternoon 
and evening on theday of publication.—Subscriptions. and Advertisements 2i¢ 
received at the Office of the Albion ; and by 
J. H. Rathbone, Esq. Utica, N.Y. UPPER CANADA. 

Mr Edward Cleary, Salina, * D. J. Smith, Esq. Kingston . 
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Mr. Pishey Thompson, Bookseller, LOWER CANADA. 
Washington City. Mr. Gordian|Horan, Quebec. : 
Mr. William T. Williams, Savannah, | Mr. Wm.Suter, Librarian, Montres! . 
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port, leaving both New-York and Liverpool onthe 1st and \6thof every month, 
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